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PEEFACE 

Until the pupil reaches the grade of a fourth reader he is 
mainly concerned with the technicalities of learning to read. His 
attention has been concentrated on the printed symbols and the 
intricacies of their combinations. At this point, however, he is 
prepared to enjoy, without the hindrances that have hitherto 
blocked his way, the full use of his new powers, and he may 
fairly expect entertainment as well as instruction. These, the 
legitimate rewards of his efforts, should now be put within his 
grasp. He should be introduced to the masters of fiction and 
have at least a glimpse of the delights which Scott and Dickens, 
Hawthorne and Stevenson, will open to him. He should also 
build a foundation for the future study of history, mythology, 
science, and poetry, and he should make acquaintance, at least, 
with the literary storehouses to which he will find constant allu- 
sion as his knowledge of books increases, — Chaucer's Canter- 
hury Tales, German folklore, 77ie Ardbian Nights, the Norse and 
Greek myths, and other rich treasuries. 

While it is true that to read simply for amusement weakens 
the mental fiber, it is also true that to read only what is improv- 
ing makes one an intellectual prig. The present volume en- 
deavors to satisfy the child's natural and wholesome craving for 
a story, without sacrificing his literary taste, and it opens to him 
a wide range of reading from which he will derive the keenest 
intellectual pleasure. 

• • • 
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The selections from Nathaniel Hawthorne, Ralph Waldo 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF READING 

There are two phases to be considered in oral reading : first, the 
mechanical phase, which consists of correct pronunciation and clear 
enunciation, and second, the artistic or interpretative side of such 
reading. 

In the first place it must be insisted upon that the reader shall 
speak slowly, clearly, and distinctly, giving each vowel and conso- 
nant its correct value. 

Careful attention to these details, together with continued prac- 
tice, will soon develop good pronunciation. Then the child is ready 
for -the second phase, the proper interpretation, which means como- 
^ thing more than inerely saying words. It means the bringing out 
of the real meaning behind the printed words. 

The image, the idea, or the emotion contained in the sentence to 

^ be read must be absorbed and fully measured by the reader before 

it can be given orally for the entertainment or instruction of those 

who hear. 

' For the benefit of teachers it is well to consider briefly a few of 

^ the technical principles to be relied upon in teaching reading. 

Empihasis may be defined as the particular stress of voice placed 
upon, one or more of the words of a sentence, and is the main prin- 
^ ciple^uised to bring out the proper expression in oral 'reading ; but 
to secute this no formal rule can be given. It must c6me from the 
' effort of the reader to make the meaning clear to his li'earers. For 
example,' the first lines in this book (page 1) will be fead correctly 
thus : A little princess, whose name was Marie, awoke early one 
morning, and as she lay in her soft bed and heard the chiming of 
bells she clapped her bands and cried, " How glad I arnf " 

Inflection is the upward or downward slide of the voice. It is 
•of two kinds, rising and falling. These may be illusti-ated by 
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carrying the hand through the air as the words are spoken, or 
by writing sentences on the blackboard in a form that will 
indicate the inflection, as follows: Did you see a boy pass this 

'^^^' ^'S' Jie went down this -y^ If insufficient attention is 

given to the matter of infledtion, the voice becomes monotonous and 
oral reading exceedingly tiresome. An exaggerated inflection, on 
the other hand, tends to artificiality and affectation. Great pains 
should be taken to secure natural expression. 

Accent means the special stress given to a certain syllable of a 
word, as pres^ ent, pre sent', pres en ta* tion. 

Quality has to do with the kind of tone used in speaking or 
reading. The three principal tones used are pure, orotund, and 
aspirated. Others ; sometimes mentioned are the guttural, a deep 
throat tone, and the tremor, a tremulous quality of the voice* Pure 
tone is used in ordinary conversation and is clear and smooth. The 
orotund is a magnified or intensified pure tone. It is used to bring 
out some special oratorical effect, or in reading verse of great dig- 
nity and maje^sty. The aspirated is a forcible whisper expressing 
fear, horror. Or wonder. 

Force is the degrsee of loudness used in reading ; the voice is toudy 
moderate, or gentle, according to the requirements of the selection 
to be read. 

Pitch meaits the general tone of the voice in reading; it is 
medium, high, or low as the selection may demand. (Distinguish 
between pitch and tone,) 

Rate refer$ to the rapidity of speech in oral reading, tod is 
moderate, rapid, of slow as the selection may demand. 
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THE BLODGETT READERS 

BY GRADES 

BOOK FOUR 

THE PRINCESS'S PEARLS — I 

A little princess, whose name was Marie, awoke early 
one morning, and as she lay in her soft bed and heard 
the chiming of bells she clapped her hands and cried: 
" How glad I am ! I know what the bells are saying. 
It is Christmas morning." 5 

She jumped quickly out of bed and ran barefooted 
down the marble stairs into the great palace drawing- 
rooms, to find what gifts the Christmas had brought her. 
" Ah ! " thought she. " How I wish my present might 
be pearls ! " lo 

It was not yet broad day, but there was a soft light in 
the vast room, and around the walls the child saw tablets 
with golden letters, and on each tablet was a name. 

There was the king's name and the queen's name and 
the name of every one of the royal family ; and under i6 
each was a heap of beautiful gifts. 



Marie could scarcely see her own name, for it was far 
at the other end of the long hall ; but she ran toward it, 
saying to herself, " I don't care what other people are go- 
ing to have ; I want to see my own pretty gifts." 
6 So at last she came to the tablet on which her name 
appeared ; but alas ! there were no gifts under it, — only 
a black leather bag, and upon it these words, "This is 
for selfish Marie." 

Still she thought that it might contain something beau- 
10 tiful for her, and she quickly raised it from the floor. But 
it was locked and there was no key, and all she found by 
looking carefully were some very fine letters cut in the 
steel of the lock. The words read, " I am worth much to 
him who can open me ! " 
16 The poor little princess stamped her bare feet on the 
floor and was ready to cry, when suddenly she saw in one 
of the mirrors a beautiful angel standing behind her. 

She was not frightened, for she could see that he was 
kind and gentle, and his face was the fairest ever thought 
20 of in a dream. 

Marie grew calm as she saw his soft, clear eyes fixed 
upon her, and turning to him she said, "I know who 
you are; you are a Christmas angel." 

His face lighted up with a smile, but it grew grave and 
26 sad as he said to her : " Poor child ! you do not know the 



secret that unlocks all treasures ! But if you will come 
with me, we will find some one who can tell us." 

Then he held out his hand and Marie put hers in it at 
once, for she had no fear of him. 

Out into the garden they went, and out through the 6 
gateway of the palace, into the wide, wide world. 

In one hand the child grasped tightly the mysterious 
bag, and every little while she looked up at the beautiful 
face of the angel. 

And as they walked together the Christmas bells rang lo 
and rang, and seemed to say, "Peace on earth and good 
will toward men." 

At last the angel stopped at a low cottage and opened 
the door into a poor, cheerless room. 

A little boy, crying silently from cold and hunger, had i6 
crawled from his miserable bed in the comer and was 
trying to light a fire of chips which he had gathered in 
the street. 

And the pale woman beside him lifted her eyes to 
heaven, murmuring over and over again, as if it were the 20 
only prayer that she could remember, " Give us this day 
our daily bread." 




THE PRINCESS'S PEARLS — II 

Marie had never dreamed of such misery before. All 
her little troubles melted away from her mind, and she 
thought, " Oh ! why can X not do something to help these 
poor people ? " 
5 Just then she looked down, and behold ! the bag had 
opened a little way of itself, and she saw the gleam of 
silver money inside. In an instant, and before it shut 
together again, she scattered a handful of the money in 
the room. 



Wonderful to tell, the silver shower never struck the 
floor, but seemed to vanish in mid-air ; and lo ! a bright 
fire went leaping up the chimney, and on the table was 
food in plenty, and the little boy and his happy mother 
were thanking God and blessing their unknown friend. 5 

They next visited a factory girl, who was teaching poor 
children before she went to her work in the morning. 
Marie said, " How I should like to help those little ones ! " 
Just .then the bag opened again of itself, and she scattered 
gold around the room. lo 

And the room changed by magic into a beautiful school- 
room; the happy children were trimming it with ever- 
greens, and the teacher, no longer a poor factory girl, but 
a fair and gentle woman, was about to distribute to them 
their Christmas gifts. 15 

Marie wished much to stay, but the angel drew her 
away. He took her to another home where little children 
with sad, weary faces were having no Christmas joy. 

As she turned again to her bag she found there only a 
magnificent necklace of pearls, — the very pearls she had 20 
longed for! 

Now she must give these or. nothing at all. But by 
this time her heart was so full of Christmas love that she 
took only one long look at the beautiful gems and then 
scattered them among the cheerless ones. And wherever 25 



a pearl fell, joy and plenty sprang up and people were 
made happy. 

And the angel said to her : " Now see, your bag is 
empty. Are you not sorry?" 
5 But Marie looked straight into his kind eyes and 
answered, "No, I am not sorry, for I have found the 
secret now ! " 

Then the angel caught her in his arms with great joy 
and carried her back to the king's palace, and into the 
10 hall where the gifts were strewed. 

He carried her to the spot where her name was, and 

behold! when she looked, there lay the black bag wide 

open and full of gifts innumerable. But most lovely of 

all was a necklace of pearls, each pearl bearing a single 

15 name, like Patience, Gentleness, Truth, and Innocence. 

There were three pearls larger than the rest, and on the 
largest one she read, " The greatest of these is Charity." 

The angel vanished and the Christmas bells rang out 
joyfully, 

20 " Not what we get, but what we give, 

Makes up our treasure while we live ! " 

By permission of the Educational Publishing Co. 



A PEEP INTO ONE OF QOD'S STOREHOUSES — I 

Jane Andrews 

Jane Andrews (1833-1887) was an American writer for young people. 
Her books have been translated into German, Chinese, and Japanese, and 
have won a permanent place in literature. 

Once there was a father who thought he would build 
for his children a beautiful house, putting into it every- 6 
thing they could need or desire throughout their lives. 

So he built the house, and very lovely it is to look at ; 
for its roof is a wide blue dome like the sky, and the lofty . 
rooms have arching ceilings covered with tracery of leaves 
and waving boughs. lo 

The floors are carpeted with velvet, and the whole is 
lighted from above, with lamps that shine like stars. 

The sweetest perfumes float through the air, while 
thousands of birds answer the music of fountains with 
their songs. 15 

More than this, the house is full of wonderful secrets. 
It has been so planned that it has many cupboards and 
storehouses, which are locked by magic keys or fastened 
with hidden springs. 

And each one of these storehouses is filled with some- 20 
thing precious, or useful, or beautiful to look at, — with 
piles upon piles, and heaps upon heaps, of treasures. 
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Everything that the children can want or dream of 
wanting is packed away here, but they are not to be told 
anything about it. They are to be put into this delightful 
place and left to find it all out for themselves. 
5 At first, you know, they will spend all their time in 
play. They will roll on the soft carpets, and listen to the 
fountains and the birds, and wander from room to room, 
seeing new beauties everywhere. 

But some day a boy, full of curiosity, peeping here and 
10 there into nooks and comers, will touch one of the hidden 
springs, and lo ! a doorway will fly open and one store- 
house of treasures will be revealed. 

How he will shout and call upon his brothers and 
sisters to come and admire with him ! Then they will 
15 pull out the treasures and try to learn the uses of the 
new and strange materials. 

"What did my father mean this for?" one will say. 
"Why did he give it so odd a shape, or so strange a 
covering?" 
20 Little by little they will find out the answers to their 
questions, and so learn at last how to use the contents of 
this one storehouse. 

But do you think, after one such discovery, that the 

children will rest satisfied ? Of course they will wish to find 

25 out more ; and they will try every door and press every 
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spring until, one by one, all the cupboards shall be opened 
and all the treasures found. 

Now God has made for us just such a house. It is this 
earth on which we live. You can see the blue roof, and 
the velvet-covered floors, and the lights and birds and 6 
fountains, but do you know any of the secret storehouses ? 

If you do not, perhaps you would like to go with me to 
examine one of them. It was opened a good many years 
ago, but the uses of all the valuable things in it have not 
yet been discovered. lo 

The entrance to this storehouse lies in the side of a hill. 
The doorway is twice as wide as the great bam door where 
the hay carts are driven in ; and two railroad tracks run 
out of this storehouse, side by side, with a little footpath 
between them. 15 

As we look in we can see that the floor slopes down- 
ward, and the way looks dark and narrow before us. 

We shall need a guide, and here comes one, — a rough- 
looking man, with an odd little lamp fastened to the front 
of his cap. He is one of the workmen employed to bring 20 
the treasures out of this storehouse, and he will show us, 
by the light of his lamp, some of the wonders of the place. 

Walk down the sloping footpath now, and be very 
careful to keep out of the way of the little cars that are 
coming and going on each side of you. 26 
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A PEEP INTO ONE OF GOD'S STOREHOUSES — H 

The loaded cars are on one side and the empty cars on 

the other. They seem to run up and down by themselves, 

but they are really pulled and pushed by an engine which 

stands outside the doorway, and which reaches them by 

5 long chains. 

At last we come to the foot of the slope, and here we 
see passages leading to the right and left, and square 
rooms cut in the solid rock. 

When you looked at the smooth, green, grassy slope 
10 outside, you did not dream that it was like a great ant- 
hill in here. 

All about are men like our guide, working by the light 

of their lamps. We hear the sound of their tools, and we 

see great black shining blocks and heaps that have been 

16 broken away and loaded into little cars that stand ready 

to be drawn to the foot of the slope. 

Now should you like to know what this treasure is? 
Perhaps you have already said to yourself: "It is only 
coal. Why is it called precious?" 
20 Let us look a little closer, while our guide lets the light 
of his lamp fall upon the black wall at our side. 

See the markings of ferns and tree trunks, which are 
more beautiful than the fairest drawing. 
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Notice, too, the great pillars of coal that are left to 
uphold the roof. Here in the coal are tracings of mosses 
and leaves, and of odd little creatures which are not unlike 
some of the tiny sea animals we found at the beach last 
summer. Yet it is all coal, — nothing but coal. 6 

How did it happen, and what does it mean? Ferns 
and mosses and trees and animals, all perfect in form, all 
beautiful to look at, and yet all hidden away under this 
hill and turned into shining black coal. 

« 

Many years ago wood alone was used for heating houses, lo 
schoolhouses, and churches, but what should we have done 
if everybody had kept on burning wood to this day ? There 
would have been scarcely a tree left standing. 

God knew that we should have need of other fuel be- 
sides wood, and so he made great forests to grow on the 15 
earth before he made any people to live upon it. 

These forests were of trees, different in some ways from 
those we have now. The ferns were as tall as a house, 
and the mosses were as high as trees, and there were palm 
leaves of enormous size. 20 

After they were grown God planned how they could 
best be packed away for the use of his children, who were 
not to live here for many thousand years to come. 

So he let the trees and ferns grow and decay and fall 
to the ground. Then heavy rocks were piled above them to 26 
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pack them together. As the ages went by they were heated 
and pressed until they changed slowly into these hard black 
shining stones which are better fuel than any wood. 

Then great hills were piled up on the top of all, with 
5 here and there the edge of a 'coal bed just showing above 
the ground. 

This was to serve as a hint to curious men, who would 
ask, " What is this coal, and what is it for ? " 

So much for the fuel; but God meant something else 
10 besides fuel when he packed this storehouse for his 
children. 

There was something that troubled the miners very 

much, and that was gas. It would often take fire from 

their lamps and burn, making it dangerous for men to 

15 go into some of the passages where they were likely to 

meet it. 

But by and by wise men began to think about it, and 
say to themselves : " We must find out for what useful 
purpose this gas is made. It must be good for some- 
20 thing." And so the thought came to them that it might 
be prepared from coal and carried through pipes to their 
houses, to take the place of lamps and candles, which 
until that time had been the only hght. 

But after making the gas there was a thick black sub- 
25 stance left from the coal, called coal tar. 
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A PEEP INTO ONE OF GOD'S STOREHOUSES — IH 

Now this coal tar was only a trouble to the gas makers, 
who had no use for it, and even threw it away, until some 
one, more thoughtful than the others, found out that 
water would not pass through it. 

And so it began to be used to cover roofs of buildings, s 
and, mixed with other things, it made a good pavement 
for streets. 

But there is still another use for coal tar. Chemists got 
hold of it and prepared from the black dirty substance 
emerald-colored crystals, which could be used in dyeing lo 
silk and cotton and wool in beautiful colors, — violet, 
crimson, purple, or green. 

When you have a new ribbon or tie ask if it is dyed 
with aniline colors, and if the answer is " yes," you may 
know that the dye came from coal tar. ^ 16 

If you find in some box of treasures a jet bracelet or 
belt clasp you may remember the coal again, for jet is a 
preparation of coal. 

And here is another surprise. 

You have seen boxes of hard, smooth, white candles 20 
with the name "Paraffin" marked on the cover. 

Should you think that the black coal could ever be so 
changed as to come out in the form of these white candles ? 
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Go to the factory where they are made, and you can see 
for yourself how it is done. 

All this time I have not said a word about another 
treasure. 
5 While the great forests lay under pressure for millions 
of years, the oils that were in the growing plants (just 
as oils are in many growing plants now) were pressed 
out and flowed into undergroimd wells. 




They lay hidden there until one day a man happened 
10 to bore into one of the wells. 

Up came the oil, spouting and running over, and 
streaming down to a little river that ran near by. It 
floated on the surface of the water, for oil and water will 
not mix, you know. 
15 Some mischievous boys set fire to it, and a stream of 
fire rolled along down the river. 
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Then everybody saw that a new light, as good as gas, 
had come from coal. And those of ns to-day who use 
kerosene lamps should be grateful for this useful gift 
that was stored away for us so many, many years ago. 

And now let me tell you that many of the uses of coal 5 
have been found out in the last hundred years, ^nd by 
the time that you are men and women many more may 
be discovered. 

There are other treasures that our Father has prepared 
for us and hidden away among the mountains, or in the lo 
deserts, or perhaps under our very feet to-day ; for thou- 
sands of people walked over those hills of coal before 
any one saw what lay buried beneath. 

I have only told you enough to teach you how to look 
for yourselves. A peep, you know, is all I promised you. 16 

aniline (9,n^lln): a substance which furnishes a number of brilliant 
dyes. 

Come, happy children, come with me. 

We '11 walk on the hills and by the brooks ; 

And I '11 show you stories in pretty books. 

There is n't a blossoixi under qur feet 

But has some teaching short and sweet 20 

That is richly worth the knowing. 

Alice Gary 




LITTLE BROWN HANDS 



Maky H. Kroux 



Mauy II. KitouT is an American author and journalist. 

They drive home the cows from the pasture, 

Up through the long, shady lane, 
Where the quail whistles loud in the wheat fields, 

That are yellow with ripening grain. 
They find, in the thick, waving grasses. 

Where the scarletrlipped strawberry grows ; 
They gather the earliest snowdrop, 

And the first crimson bud of the rose. 
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They toss the new hay in the meadow. 

They gather the elder-bloom white. 
They find where the dusky grapes purple 

In the soft-tinted October light. 
They know where the apples hang ripest, 5 

More yellow than gold from the mines ; 
They know where the fruit clusters thickest 

On the long, thorny blackbeny vines. 

They gather the delicate seaweeds, 

And bmld tiny castles of sand ; lo 

They pick up the beautiful seashells, — 

Fairy barks that have drifted to land. 
They wave from the tall, rocking tree tops, 

Where the oriole's hammock nest swings ; 
And at night-time are folded in slumber i5 

By a song that a fond mother sings. 

Those who toil bravely are strongest ; 

The humble and poor become great ; 
And from these brown-handed children 

Shall grow mighty rulers of state. 20 

The pen of the author and scholar, — 

The noble and wise of the land, — 
The chisel, the sword, and the palette, 

Shall be held in the little brown hand. 




THE GOLDEN RIVER ■■ 



John Ruskim (1819-1900) was an English artist and author. He is 
honored not only as a master of literary style but as an example of brave 
and noble living. 

There was once a beautiful little valley where the sun 
5 was warm and the rains fell softly. Its apples were so 
red, its com was so yellow, its grapes were so blue, that 
it was always called the Treasure Valley. 

• Taken by permission from Sara Cone Bryant's How to tell Stories to 
Ckildreii. Published by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Not a river ran into it, but one great river flowed down 
the mountains on the other side. This river was called, the 
Golden River, because the setting sun always made its 
high cataract gold-colored, long after the rest of the world 
was dark. 6 

The lovely valley belonged to three brothers. 

The youngest, little Gluck, was happy-hearted and kind, 
but he had a hard life with his brothers, for Hans and 
Schwartz were so cruel that they were known all around 
as the " Black Brothers." They were hard to their farm lo 
hands, hard to the poor, and hardest of all to Gluck. 

At last the Black Brothers became so bad that the Spirit 
of the West Wind punished them. He forbade any of the 
gentle winds to bring rain to the valley. Then, since there 
were no rivers in it, it dried up, and instead of a treasure 15 
valley it became a desert of dry red sand. 

The Black Brothers could get nothing out of it, so they 
wandered out into the world on the other side of the 
mountains, and little Gluck went with them. 

Hans and Schwartz went out every day, wasting their 20 
time in idleness, but they left Gluck in the house to work. 

And they lived on the gold and silver they had saved 
in Treasure Valley, till at last it was all gone. The only 
precious thing left was Gluck' s gold mug. This the Black 
Brothers decided to melt into spoons, to sell ; and in spite 25 
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of Gluck's tears they put it into the melting pan and 
went out, leaving him to watch it. 

Poor little Gluck sat by the window, trjdng not to cry 
for his dear golden mug, and as the sun began to go down 
6 he watched the beautiful cataract of the Golden River turn 
red, and then yellow, the color of gold. 

" Oh, dear ! " he groaned ; " how fine it would be if the 
river was really golden ! I need n't be poor then." 

" It would n't be fine at all ! " said a little voice in his ear. 
10 " Bless me, what 's that ? " said Gluck, looking all about. 
There was nobody there. 

Suddenly the sharp little voice came again. 

" Pour me out," it said ; " I am too hot ! " 

It seemed to come right from the oven, and as Gluck 
16 stood, staring in fright, it came again, " Pour me out ; I 'm 
too hot ! " 

Gluck was very much frightened, but he went and 
looked into the melting pan. When he touched it the 
little voice said, " Pour me out, I say ! " And Gluck took 
20 hold of the pan and began to pour out the gold. 

First came out a tiny pair of legs ; then a pair of yellow 

coat tails ; then a strange little yellow body, and, last of 

all, a wee yellow face. And the whole put itself together 

as it fell, and stood up on the floor, — the strangest little 

26 yellow dwarf, about a foot and a half high. 
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" Dear me ! " said Gluck. 

But the little yellow man said : " Gluck, do you know 
who I am? I am the King of the Golden River." 

Gluck did not know what to say, so he said nothing; 
and, indeed, the little man gave him no chance. He con- 5 
tinued : " Gluck, I have been watching you, and what I 
have seen of you I like. Listen, and I will tell you some- 
thing for your good. 

" Whoever shall climb to the top of the mountain from 
which the Golden River falls, and shall cast into its stream lo 
three drops of holy water, for him, and for him only, 
shall the river turn to gold. But no one can succeed 
except at the fiist trial, and any one who casts unholy 
water into the river will be turned into a black stone." 

And then, before Gluck could draw his breath, the King 15 
walked straight into the hottest flame of the fire and 
vanished up the chimney ! 





THE GOLDEN RIVER — II 



When Gluck's brothers came home they were very 
angry because the mug was gone. But when he told 
them about the King of the Golden River, they quarreled 
all night as to which should go to get the gold. 

B At last Hans, who was the stronger, got the better of 
Schwartz and started off. 

The priest would not give any holy water to so bad a 
man, so he stole a bottleful. Then he took a basket of 
bread and meat, and began to climb the mountain. 

) He climbed as fast as he could, and soon came to the 
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end of the first hill. But there he found a great hill of 
ice, which he was sure he had never seen^ before. 

It was terrible to cross ; the ice was slippery and broken 
in places, great gulfs yawned before him, and noises like 
groans and shrieks came from under his feet. He lost his 5 
basket of food, and was quite faint with fear and exhaustion 
when his feet touched firm ground again. 

Next he came to a hill of hot red rock, without a bit 
of grass or shade. 

After an hour's climb he was so thirsty that he felt that lo 
he must drink. 

He looked at the flask of water. "Three drops are 
enough," he thought; "I will just cool my tongue." 

He was lifting the flask to his lips when he saw some- 
thing lying beside him in the path. It was a small dog, 16 
and it seemed to be dying of thirst. Its tongue was out 
and its legs were lifeless. 

It looked longingly at the bottle which Hans held. But 
Hans raised the bottle, drank, and passed on. 

A strange black shadow came across the blue sky. 20 

Another hour Hans climbed ; the rocks grew hotter to 
his tired feet, and the way steeper every moment. 

At last he could bear it no longer ; he must drink. The 
water was half gone, but he decided to drink a little of 
what was left. 25 
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As he lifted the bottle something moved in the path 
beside him. It was a child, Ijdng nearly dead of thirst on 
the rock. Its eyes were closed, its lips bmning, and its 
breath was coming in gasps. 
5 Hans looked at it, drank, and passed hurriedly on. 

A dark cloud came over the sun, and long shadows 
crept up the mountain side. 

The way grew still more difficult now, but the Golden 
River was very near. Hans stopped a moment to breathe, 
10 then started to climb the last height. 

As he struggled up a faint cry fell on his ear. He 
turned and saw a gray-haired old man stretched out on 
the rocks. His eyes were sunken and his face deadly pale. 

"Water!" he cried feebly. "Please give me water! 
16 I am djdng! " 

"I have none for you," replied Hans; "you have had 
your share of hfe." And he climbed on. 

A flash of blue lightning rose out of the east, and then 
the heavens were dark. 
20 At last Hans stood on the edge of the cataract of the 
Golden River. The sound of its roaring filled all the air. 
He drew the flask from his side and cast it into the 
torrent. As he did so an icy chill shot through him. He 
shrieked and fell, and the river rose and flowed over 

26 THE BLACK STONE. 
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THE GOLDEN RIVER — III 

When Hans did not come back Gluck grieved, but 
Schwartz was glad. He decided to go and get the gold 
* for himself. 

He thought it might not do to steal the holy Water, as 
Hans had done, so he took the money little Gluck had 6 
earned, and bought holy water of a bad priest. 

Then he took a basket of food and started off. He was 
as surprised as Hans had been when he came to the hill of 
ice, and was glad to get across, although he too had lost 
his basket of food. lo 

Then he came to the same hill of sharp red stone that 
Hans had climbed. Like Hans he became very thirsty 
and, like Hans, he decided to drink a little of the water. 
As he grasped the flask he suddenly saw the same fair 
child that Hans had seen. 15 

" Water ! " moaned the child. " Water ! " 

" I have not half enough for myself," muttered Schwartz, 
and passed on. 

The light grew dim, and behold ! a mist of the color of 
blood came over the sun. 20 

When he had climbed for another hour the thirst over- 
came him again, and again he lifted the flask to his lips. 
As he did so he thought he saw his brother Hans lying 
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exhausted in the path before him. The figure stretched 
out its arms and cried for water. 

"Ha, ha!" laughed Schwartz; "do you suppose I 
brought this water up here for you?" And he strode 
6 over the figure. When he had gone a few yards farther 
he looked back, but the figure was not there. 

Then he stood at the brink of the Golden River, and its 
waves were black, and the roaring of its waters filled all 
the air. 
10 He hurled the flask into the stream. And as he did 
so the lightning glared in his eyes, the earth gave way 
beneath him, and the river flowed over 

THE TWO BLACK STONES. 



THE GOLDEN RIVER — IV 

Poor little Gluck waited anxiously, and when his 
15 brothers did not return he at last decided to try his 
luck with the King of the Golden River. 

The priest gave him some holy water as soon as he 

asked for it, and with this and a basket of bread he 

started off. 

20 The hill of ice was much harder for Gluck to climb, 

because he was not so strong as his brothers. He lost his 
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bread, fell often, and was exhausted when he got on firm 
ground. 

He began to climb the hill in the hottest part of the 
day, and when he had climbed for an hour he was very 
thirsty. 5 

He lifted the bottle to drink a little water, and as he 
did so he saw an old man coming down the path toward 
him, looking very feeble and leaning on a staff. 

"I am faint with thirst," said the old man; "please 
give me some of that water." lo 

Gluck saw that he was pale and weary, so he gave him 
the water, saying, " Pray don't drink it all." 

But the old man drank a great deal and gave back 
the bottle two thirds emptied. Then he bade Gluck good 
speed, and Gluck went on merrily. . is 

Now the path became easier to his feet; some grass 
blades appeared and the grasshoppers began to sing. 

At the end of another hour Gluck felt that he must 
drink again. But as he raised the flask he saw a little 
child lying by the roadside, and it cried out piteously 20 
for water. 

Gluck struggled with himself and decided to bear the 
thirst a little longer. He put the bottle to the child's lips 
and it drank all but a few drops. Then it smiled on 
Gluck and got up and ran down the hill. 26 




All kitids of sweet flowers began to grow on the rocks, 
and crimson and purple butterflies danced about in 
the air. 

At the end of another hour Gluck's thirst became 

6 unbearable. But he saw that there were only five or six 

drops of water in the bottle and he did not dare to drink. 

As he was putting the flask away again he noticed a 

little dog on the rocks, gasping for breath. 

He looked at it, and then at the Golden River, and he 
10 remembered the dwarf's words, " No one can succeed ex- 
cept at the first trial"; and he tried to pass the dog. 
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It whined piteously and Gluck stopped. He could not 
bear to pass it. 

" Confound the King and his gold too ! " he said ; and 
he poured all the water into the dog's mouth. 

The dog sprang up, its tail disappeared, its nose grew 6 
red, and its eyes twinkled. The next minute the dog 
vanished and the King of the Golden River stood there. 

He stooped and picked a lily that grew beside Gluck' s 
feet. On its white leaves hung three glistening drops of 
dew, and these the dwarf shook into the flask which Gluck lo 
held in his hand. 

"Cast these into the river," he said, "and go (Jown the 
other side of the mountains into the Treasure Valley." 
Then he disappeared. 

Gluck stood on the brink of the Golden River, and its is 
waves were as clear as crystal and as brilliant as the sun. 

When he cast the three drops of dew into the stream a 
little whirlpool opened where they fell. But the water did 
not turn to gold ; indeed it seemed vanishing altogether. 

Gluck was disappointed not to see the promised gold, 20 
but he obeyed the King of the Golden River and went 
down on the other side of the mountains. 

When he came in sight of the Treasure Valley, behold ! 
a river like the Golden River was springing from a new cleft 
in the rocks above, and flowing among the heaps of sand. 26 
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And as Gluck gazed fresh grass sprang up beside the 
river, flowers bloomed suddenly along its sides, and vines 
and creeping plants began to cover the whole valley. The 
Treasure Valley was becoming a garden again. 
5 Gluck lived in. the valley, and his grapes were blue, and 
his apples were red, and his com was yellow ; and the poor 
were never driven from his door. 

For him, as the King had promised, the river was really 
a river of gold. 

Adapted 



MY RICHES 

10 ' The sun and moon and stars are mine, 

The greenwood and the sea ; 
Then what care I for jewels fine. 
Castle, or barony ? 

The beauty of the waking day, 
15 The glory of the eve, — 

Are they not more than rich array. 
And wherefore should I grieve ? 



Selected 



barony : a baron's estate. 




JUPITER AND HIS MIGHTY COMPANY 



James Baldwin 



Jamkb Baldwin is a well-known American author and editor. 



A long time ago, when the world was much younger 
than it is now, people believed a great many stories about 
wonderful things which you and I have never seen. 

They often talked about a certain mighty being called 5 
Jupiter, who was king o£ the sky and the earth ; and 
they said that he sat most of the time amid the clouds 
on the top of a very high mountain, where he could look 
down and see everything that was going on in the earth 
beneath. He liked to ride on the storm clouds and hurl lo 
burning thunderbolts right and left among the trees and 
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rocks; and he was so very, very mighty that when he 
nodded the earth quaked, the mountains trembled and 
smoked, the sky grew black, and the sun hid his face. 
Jupiter had two brothers. The name of one of them 
6 was Neptune, and he was the king of the sea. He had a 
glittering, golden palace far down in the deep sea; and 
whenever he was angry the waves would rise mountain 
high, and the storm winds would howl fearfully, and the 
sea would try to break over the land. 

10 The other brother of Jupiter was a sad-faced being 
whose kingdom was underneath the earth, where there 
was darkness and weeping all the time. His name was 
Pluto, and his country was called the lower world, or 
Hades. Men said that whenever any one died, Pluto 

15 would send his messenger to carry that one down into his 

cheerless kingdom ; and for that reason they never spoke 

well of him, but thought of him only as the enemy of life. 

A great number of other mighty beings lived with 

Jupiter on the mountain top. There was Venus, the 

20 queen of love and beauty, who was fairer by far than any 
woman that you or I have ever seen. There was Minerva, 
who gave people wisdom and taught them how to do very 
many useful things. There was Juno, the queen of earth 
and sky, who sat at the right hand of Jupiter. There was 

25 Mars, the great warrior, whose delight was in the din of 
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battle. There was Mercury, the swift messenger, who had 
wings on his cap and shoes, and who flew from place to 
place like the clouds when they are driven before the 
wind. And there were many others about whoin men 
told strange and beautiful stories. 5 

They lived in glittering mansions, high among the 
clouds, — so high, indeed, that the eyes of men could never 
see them. But they could look down and see what men 
were doing, and frequently they were said to leave their 
lofty homes and wander across the land or over the sea. 10 

And of all these mighty folk Jupiter was by far the 
mightiest. 

Jupiter (ju' pi ter). — Hades (ha' dez). — Minerva (iiiT ner' va). 



FAREWELL TO THE FAIRIES 

Richard Corbet 

Bishop Richard Corbet (1582-1635) was a genial churchman and 
poet. The following famous lines were written about the time of Shake- 
speare's latest work (1610-1611). .16 

Farewell, rewards and fairies, 
Good housewives now may say, 

For careless maids in dairies 
Now fare as well as they ; 
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And though they sweep their hearths no less 

Than they were wont to do, 
Yet who of late for cleanHness 

Finds sixpence in her shoe ? 

5 At morning and at evening both 

We merry were and glad, 
So little care of sleep and sloth 

These pretty ladies had. 
When Tom came honie from labor 
10 Or Ciss to milking rose, 

Then merrily went their tabor 
And nimbly went their toes. 

Witness those rings and roundelays 
Of theirs, which still remain, 
15 Were footed in Queen Mary's days 

On many a grassy plain. 
But since of late Elizabeth, 
And later James came in, 
They never dance on any heath 
20 As when the time hath been. ... 

housewives : housekeepers. — wont (wiint) : used. — sixpence in her shoe : 
the traditional reward given by the fairies for good housekeeping. — ta'bor : 
a small drum. — rings and roundelays : often called " fairy circles,'* — rings 
of very green grass, common in pastures and meadows, where the fairies 
were supposed to dance. — Mary, Elizabeth, James : rulers of England be- 
tween 1553 and 1625. 
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A BOY'S SONG 

James Hogg 

James Hogg, known as " The Ettrick Shepherd,'* was born in Ettrick 
Forest, Scotland, in 1772 ; he died in 1835. He was both a jwet and a 
writer of prose. 

Where the pools are bright and deep, 

Where the gray trout lies asleep, 6 

Up the river and o'er the lea, 

That 's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the blackbird sings the latest. 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, lo 

That 's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 

Where the hay lies thick and greenest, 

There to trace the homeward bee. 

That 's the way for Billy and me. 15 

Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest. 
Where the clustering nuts fall free. 
That 's the way for Billy and me. 
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THE PARADISE OF CHILDREN — I 



Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Nathaniel Hawthokne, who holds tht; first place among American 
writers of fiction, was born in Salem, Massachusetts, on the 1th of July, 
1801, and died in Plymouth, New Hampshire, in 1864. His novels are 
fascinating, possessing great delicacy of taste and finish of style. He also 
6 wrote stories for children. His Wonder Book for Girls and Boyi and Tangk- 
ftooil Tales ret«ll many of the old Greek myths. This selection is taken 
from the Wonder Book. 

Long, long ago, when this world was in its infancy, 
there was a child named Epimetheus, who had neither 

10 father nor mother ; and, that he might not be lonely, 
another child, fatherless and motherless like himself, was 
sent from a far country to hve with him and be his play- 
fellow. Her name was Pandora. 

The first thing that Pandora saw when she entered the 

15 cottage where Epimethus dwelt, was a great box. And 
almost the first question which she put to him, aft«r 
crossing the threshold, was this : " Epimetheus, what have 
you in that box ? " 
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^^ My dear little Pandora," answered Epimethens, " that 
is a secret, and you must be kind enough not to ask any 
questions about it. The box was left here to be kept 
safely, and I do not know myself what it contains." 

"But who gave it to you?" asked Pandora. *'And 6 
where did it come from ? " 

" That is a secret, too," replied Epimetheus. 

" How provoking ! " exclaimed Pandora, pouting her 
lip. " I wish the great ugly box were out of the way ! " 

" Oh, come, don't think of it any more," cried Epune- lo 
theus. " Let us run out of doors and play with the other 
children." 

It is thousands of years since Epimetheus and Pandora 
were alive ; and the world nowadays is a very different 
place from what it was in their time. Then everybody 15 
was a child. No fathers and mothers were needed to take 
care of the children, because there was no danger or 
trouble of any kind. Whenever a child wanted his dinner 
he found it growing upon a tree. There were no clothes 
to be mended nor tasks to be studied. Indeed, children 20 
did little but sport and dance; and their sweet voices 
could be heard talking or gushing out in merry laughter 
throughout the livelong day. 

Oh, what a good time that was to be alive in ! The 
truth is, those ugly little winged monsters called Troubles, 26 
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which are now almost as numerous as mosquitoes, had 
never yet been seen on the earth. It is probable that the 
greatest uneasiness which a child had ever experienced 
was Pandora's vexation at not being able to discover the 
5 secret of the mysterious box. 

This was at first only the faint shadow of a Trouble, 
but every day it grew, until before a great while the cot- 
tage of Epimetheus and Pandora was less sunshiny than 
those of the other children. 
10 " Whence can the box have come ? " Pandora con- 
tinually kept saying. "And what in the world can be 
inside it ? You might open it, Epimetheus, and then we 
could see for ourselves." 

" Pandora ! what are you thinking of ? " exclaimed 
15 Epimetheus. And his face expressed so much horror 
at the idea of looking into a box which had been given 
to him on the condition of his never opening it, that 
Pandora thought it best not to suggest it any more. 
Still she could not help thinking and talking about 
20 the box. 

"At least you can tell me how it came here," she said. 

"It was left at the door," replied Epimetheus, "just 

before you came, by a person who looked very smiling 

and intelligent. He was dressed in an odd kind of cloak, 

25 and had on a cap that looked almost as if it had wings." 
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" What sort of staff had he ? " asked Pandora. 

" Oh J the most curious staff you ever saw ! " cried 
Epimetheus. " It was like two serpents twisting around a 
'stick, and was carved so naturally that at first I thought 
the serpents were alive." 6 

" I know him," said Pandora, thoughtfully ; " nobody 
else has such a staff. It was Mercury; and he brought 
me hither as well as the box. No doubt he intended it 
for me ; and, most probably, it contains pretty dresses for 
me to wear, or toys for you and me to play with, or lo 
something very nice for us both to eat." 

"Perhaps so," answered Epimetheus, turning away. 
" But until Mercury comes back and tells us so, we have 
neither of us any right to lift the lid." 

And for the first time since her arrival, Epimetheus 15 
went out without asking Pandora to accompany him. 
He went to gather figs and grapes by himself, or to seek 
whatever amusement he could find in other society than 
that of his little playfellow. He was tired to death of 
hearing about the box, and heartily wished that Mercury, 20 
or whoever the messenger was, had left it at some other 
child's door, where Pandora would never have set eyes 
on it. 

After Epimetheus was gone Pandora still gazed at the 
box. She had called it ugly a hundred times, but in spite 25 
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of all that she had said against it, it was a very handsome 
article of furniture, and would have been an ornament 
to any room. 

It was not fastened by a lock, but by a knot of gold^ 
5 cord which appeared to have no end and no beginning. 
Never was a knot so cimningly tied, and yet, by the very 
difficulty there was in it. Pandora was the more tempted 
to examine it and see how it was made. Two or three 
times already she had stooped down and taken the knot 

10 between her thumb and forefinger, but without positively 
trying to undo it. 

" I really believe," she said to herself, " that I begin to 
see how it was done. And perhaps I could tie it up again 
after undoing it. There could be no harm in that, surely. 

16 Even Epimetheus would not blame me for that. I need 
not open the box, and should not, of course, without the 
foolish boy's consent, even if the knot were untied." 

It might have been better for Pandora if she had had a 
little work to do, or something to employ her time, so as 

20 not to be so constantly thinking of this one subject. But 
children led so easy a life before any Troubles came into 
the world, that they had really a great deal too much 
leisure. They could. not be forever playing at hide and 
seek among the flower shrubs, or at blindman's buff with 

25 garlands over their eyes, or at whatever other games had 
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been found ont while Mother Earth was in her babyhood. 
When life is all sport, toil is the real play. 

Meanwhile the bright sunshine came through the open 
window, as did likewise the merry voices of the children 
playing at a distance. Pandora stopped to listen. What a 6* 
beautiful day it was ! Would it not be wiser if she were to 
let the troublesome knot alone, and think no more about the 
box, but run and join her little playfellows and be happy ? 

But just then, by the merest accident, she gave the 
knot a kind of twist which produced a wonderful result, lo 
The gold cord untwined itself as if by magic, and left the 
box without a fastening. It had disentangled itself so 
suddenly that Pandora could not in the least remember 
how the strings had been doubled into one another. 
Nothing was to be done, therefore, but to let the box 16 
remain as it was until Epimetheus should come in. 

" But," said Pandora, " when he finds the knot untied, 
he will know that I have done it. How shall I make him 
believe that I have not looked inside ? " 

And then the thought came into her naughty little 20 
head that, since she would be suspected of having looked, 
she might just as well do so at once. 

"Only one peep," she said to herself, "and then the 
lid shall be shut down as safely as ever! There cannot 
possibly be any harm in just one little peep ! " 26 
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THE PARADISE OF CHILDREN — H 

But it is now time for us to see what Epimetheus was 
doing. 

This was the first time since his little playmate had 
come to live with him that he had attempted to enjoy 

6 any pleasure in which she did not partake. But nothing 
went right, and he was not nearly so happy as on other 
days. He could not find a sweet grape or a ripe fig, and 
soon he grew so discontented that the other children could 
not imagine what was the matter with him ; nor did he 

10 himself know what ailed him any better than they did. 

At length, discovering that somehow he put a stop to 

all the play, Epimetheus thought it best to go back to 

Pandora, who was in a humor better suited to his own. 

But, with a hope of giving her pleasure, he gathered some 

16 flowers and made them into a wreath which he meant to 
put upon her head. The flowers were very lovely, — 
roses, lilies, and orange blossoms, and a great many more, 
which left a trail of fragrance behind as Epimetheus 
carried them along. 

20 When he reached the cottage door he entered softly, 
for he meant to steal behind Pandora and fling the 
wreath over her head before she should be aware of his 
approach. But, as it happened, there was no need of his 
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treading so very lightly. He might have trod as heavily 
as he pleased, — as heavily as a grown man, — as heavily, 
I was going to say, as an elephant, — without much prob- 
ability of Pandora's hearing his footsteps. She was too 
intent upon her purpose. At the moment of his entering 5 
the cottage the naughty child had put her hand to the 
lid and was on the point of opening the mysterious box. 
If he had cried out, Pandora would probably have with- 
drawn her hand, and the fatal mystery might never have 
been known. lo 

But Epimetheus himself, although he had said very 
little about it, had his own share of curiosity to know 
what was inside the box. If it were anything pretty or 
valuable, he wished to take half of it for himself. Thus, 
after all his wise speeches to Pandora about restraining i5 
her curiosity, he turned out to be quite as foolish and 
nearly as much in fault as she. 

As Pandora raised the lid the cottage grew very dark 
and dismal. A black cloud swept over the sun and 
seemed to bury it alive. There had been, for a little 20 
while past, a low growling and muttering which all at 
once broke into a heavy peal of thunder. But Pandora, 
heeding nothing of all this, lifted the lid nearly upright 
and looked inside. It seemed as if a sudden swarm of 
winged creatures brushed past her, taking flight out of 25 
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the box, while at the same instant she heard Epimetheus 
cry out as if he were in pain. 

" Oh, I am stung ! " he cried. " I am stung ! Naughty- 
Pandora ! Why have you opened this wicked box ? " 

Pandora let fall the lid, and, starting up, looked about 5 
her to see what had befallen Epimetheus. The thunder- 
cloud had so darkened the room that she could not see 
very clearly, but she heard a disagreeable buzzing, as if a 
great many huge flies, or gigantic mosquitoes, were dart- 
ing about. And, as her eyes grew more accustomed to the lo 
imperfect Hght, she saw a crowd of ugly little shapes 
armed with terribly long stings. It was one of these that 
had stung Epimetheus. Nor was it a great while before 
she herself began to scream in pain and affright. 

Now, if you wish to know what these ugly things 15 
might be which had made their escape out of the box, 
I must tell you that they were the whole family of earthly 
Troubles. There were evil Passions; there were a great 
many Cares ; there were more than a hundred and fifty 
Sorrows ; there were Diseases in a vast number of miser- 20 
able and painful shapes; and there were more kinds of 
Naughtiness than it would be of any use to talk about. 
In short, everything that has since afflicted mankind had 
been shut up in the mysterious box and given to Epime- 
theus and Pandora to be kept safely, in order that the 25 
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happy children of the world might never be molested by 
them. Had they been faithful to their trust, all would 
have gone well. No child would ever have been sad, or 
shed a single tear from that hour until now. 
5 But these Troubles have obtained a foothold among us, 
and do not seem likely to be driven away in a hurry. 
For it was impossible, as you will easily guess, that the 
two children should keep the ugly swarm in their own 
little cottage. On the contrary, the first thing that they 

10 did was to fling open the doors and windows in the hope 

of getting rid of them. And sure enough, away flew the 

winged Troubles, and so tormented the small people every- 

' where about that none of them so much as smiled for 

many days afterwards. And, what was very singular, all 

15 the flowers and dewy blossoms on earth, not one of which 
had hitherto faded, now began to droop and shed their 
leaves after a day or two. The children, moreover, who 
before seemed immortal in their childhood, now grew older 
day by day, and came soon to be youths and maidens, 

20 and then men and women and aged people before they 
dreamed of such a thing. 

Meanwhile Pandora and Epimetheus remained in the 
cottage. They were in a great deal of pain, which seemed 
the more unbearable because they were entirely unaccus- 

26 tomed to it and had no idea what it meant. Resting her 
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head upon the fatal box, Pandora cried and sobbed as if 
her heart would break, when suddenly there was a gentle 
little tap on the inside of the lid. 

"What can that be?" cried Pandora, lifting her head. 
Again the tap ! It sounded like the tiny knuckles of a 5 
fairy's hand knocking lightly and playfully. 

" Who are you," asked Pandora, " inside this naughty 
box?" 

A sweet little voice replied, " Only lift the lid and you 
shall see." lo 

" No, no ! " answered Pandora, beginning to sob ; " I 
have had enough of lifting the lid ! You are inside the 
box, and there you shall stay ! There are plenty of your 
ugly brothers and sisters already flying about the world." 

" They are no brothers and sisters of mine, as you 16 
would see at once if you were only to get a glimpse of 
me," said the sweet little voice again. " Come, my dear 
Pandora, hft up the lid. I am in a great hurry to com- 
fort you." 

There was a kind of cheerful witchery in the tone that 20 
Pandora could not resist. She lifted the lid and out flew 
a sunny and smiling little personage who hovered about 
the room, throwing a light wherever she went. She flew 
to Epimetheus and laid the least touch of her finger on 
the inflamed spot where the Trouble had stung him, and 26 
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immediately the pain was gone. Then she kissed Pandora 
on the forehead, and her hurt was cured likewise. 

"Pray, who are you, beautiful creature?" inquired 
Pandora. 
5 "I am to be called Hope," answered the sunshiny 
figure. " And because I am such a cheery little body I 
was packed into the box to make amends to the human 
race for that swarm of ugly Troubles. Never fear, we 
shall do pretty well in spite of them all." 
10 " Your wings are colored like the rainbow ! " exclaimed 
Pandora. " How very beautiful ! " 

" Yes, they are like the rainbow," said Hope, " because, 
glad as my nature is, I am partly made of tears as well 
as smiles." 
16 " And will you stay with us," asked Epimetheus, " for- 
ever and ever ? " 

" As long as you need me," said Hope, with her pleas- 
ant smile; "and that will be as long as you live in the 
world. Only trust me and I promise never to desert you." 
20 "We do trust you," cried both children in one breath. 
And so they did ; and not only they, but everybody 
that has since lived has trusted the lovely and lightsome 
little figure of Hope. 

Epimetheus (6p I me' thus). — Pandora (pando'ra). — humor: state of 
mind. — befallen : happened to. — lightsome : bright. 




THE COMING OF THE MORNING 

Emily Dickinson 

Emily Dickinson (1830-1888) was an American poet, whose y 
were not printed until after her death. 

Will there really be a morning ? 

Is there such a thing as day ? 
Could I see it from the mouutaina 

If I were as tall as they ? 

Has it feet like water lilies ? 

Has it feathers like a bird ? 
Is it brought from famous countries 

Of which I have never heard ? 

Oh, some scholar ! Oh, some sailor ! 

Oh, some wise man from the skies ! 
Please to tell a little pilgrim 

Where the place called morning lies! 
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SAINT GERASIMUS AND THE LION — I 

Abbie Farwell Brown 

Abbie Farwell Brown is an American author who' has written many 
stories for young people. This selection is taken from* The Book of Saints 
and Fnendly Beasts, 

One fine morning Saint Gerasimus was walking briskly 

6 along the bank of the River Jordan, while by his side 
plodded a little donkey bearing on his back an earthen 
jar. They had been down to the river to get water, and 
were taking it back to the monastery on the hill for the 
monks to drink at their noonday meal. 

10 Gerasimus, singing merrily, touched the stupid little 
donkey now and then with a twig of olive leaves to keep 
him from going to sleep. 

This was in the far East, in the Holy Land, where the 
sky was very blue and the ground smelled hot. Birds 

15 were singing around them in the trees and bushes, all 
kinds of strange and beautiful birds. But suddenly 
Gerasimus heard a sound unlike any he had ever known, 
— a sound which was not a bird's song at all. 

The little donkey stopped suddenly and, bracing his 

20 fore legs and cocking forward his long, flappy ears, looked 
afraid and foolish. Gerasimus stopped too ; but he was so 
wise a man that he could not look foolish, and he was too 
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good a man to be afraid of anything. Still lie was a 
little surprised. 

" Dear me," he said aloud ; " how very strange that 
sounded ! What do you suppose it was ? " Now there was 
no one else anywhere near, so he must have been talking 5 
to himself ; for he could never have expected that donkey 
to know anything about it. But the donkey thought that 
he was being spoken to, so he wagged his head and said, 
"He-haw!" which was a very silly answer indeed, and 
did not help Gerasimus at all. lo 

The monk seized the donkey by the halter and waited 
to see what would happen. He peered up and down and 
around and about, but there was nothing to be seen except 
the shining river, the yellow sand, a clump of bushes 
beside the road, and the spire of the monastery peeping 15 
over the top of the hill beyond. He was about to start 
the donkey once more on his climb toward home, when 
that sound came again ; and this time he noticed that it 
was a sad sound, a sort of whining growl ending in a 
sob. It sounded nearer than before, and seemed to come 20 
from the clump of bushes. 

Gerasimus and the donkey turned their heads quickly 
in that direction, and the donkey trembled all over, he 
was so frightened. But his master only said, "It must 
be a lion." 25 
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' And sure enough ; he had hardly spoken the word 
when out of the bushes came poking the great head and 
yellow eyes of a lion. He was looking strp,ight at Gerasi- 
mus. Then, giving that cry again, he bounded out and 
6 strode toward the good man, who was holding the donkey 
tight to keep him from running away. 

He was the biggest kind of a lion, much bigger than 
the donkey, and his mane was long and thick. But as he 
came, Grerasimus noticed that he limped as if he were lame. 

10 At once the saint was filled with pity, for he could not 
bear to see any creature suffer ; and without any thought 
of fear he went forward to meet the lion. Instead of 
pouncing upon him fiercely, or snarling, or malting ready 
to eat him up, the lion crouched whining at his feet. 

16 " Poor fellow,'' said Gerasimus \ " what hurts you and 
makes you lame ? " 

The lion shook his yellow mane and roared. But his 
eyes were not fierce ; they were only full of pain as they 
looked up into those of Gerasimus, asking for help. And 

20 then he held up his right fore paw and shook it to show 
that there was where the trouble lay. Gerasimus looked 
at him kindly. 

" Lie down, sir," he said, just as one would speak to a 
big yellow dog. And the lion obeyed. Then the good man 

26 bent over him, and, taking the great paw in his hand. 
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examined it carefully. In its soft cushion a long pointed 
thorn was piercing so deeply that he could hardly find the 
end. No wonder the poor lion had roared with pain. 

Gerasimus pulled out the thorn as gently as he could, 
and though it must have hurt the lion badly, he did not 6 
make a sound, but lay still as he had been told. And 
when the thorn was taken out, he licked Gerasimus's 
hand, and looked up into his face as if he would say: 
" Thank you, kind man. I shall not forget." 

When the saint had finished this good deed he went lo 
back to his donkey and started on toward the monastery. 
But hearing the soft pad of steps behind him, he turned 
and saw that the lion was following close at his heels. At 
' first he was somewhat embarrassed, for he did not know 
how the other monks would receive this big stranger. But 16 
it did not seem polite or kind to drive him away, espe- 
cially as he was still somewhat lame. So Gerasimus took 
up his switch of olive leaves and drove the donkey on 
without a word, thinking that perhaps the lion would 
grow tired and drop behind. But when he glanced over 20 
his shoulder he still saw the yellow head close at his 
elbow; and sometimes he felt the hot, rough tongue 
licking his hand. 

So they climbed the hill to the monastery. Some one 
had seen Gerasimus coming with this strange attendant at 25 
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his heels, and the windows and doors were crowded with 
monks, their mouths and eyes wide open with astonish- 
ment. From every corner of the monastery they had run 
to see the sight ; but they were all on tiptoe to run back 
5 twice as quickly if the lion should roar or lash his tail. 
Now, although Gerasimus knew that the house was 
full of staring eyes expecting every moment to see him 
eaten up, he did not hurry or worry at all. Leisurely he 
unloaded the water jar and put the donkey in the stable, 

10 the lion following him everywhere he^ went. 

When all was finished he turned to bid the beast good- 
by. But instead of departing as he was expected to do, 
the lion crouched at Gerasimus's feet and licked his san- 
dals ; and then he looked up into the saint's face and 

16 pawed at his coarse gown pleadingly, as if he said : " Good 
man, I love you because you took the thorn out of my 
foot. Let me stay with you always to be your watch- 
dog." And Gerasimus understood. 

" Well, if you wish to stay, I am willing, so long as you 

20 are good," he said. And the lion leaped up and roared 
with joy so loudly that all the monks, who were watch- 
ing, ran away to their cells in a terrible fright, locking 
the doors behind them. 

Gerasimus carried the water jar into the empty kitchen 

26 and the lion followed. After sniffing about the place to 
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get acquainted, just as a kitten does in its new home, the 
lion lay down in front of the fire and curled his head upon 
his paws, like the great big cat he was. And so, after a 
long sigh, he went to sleep. 

Then Gerasimus had a chance to tell the other monks 5 
all about it. At first they were timid and would not hear 
of keeping such a dangerous pet. But when they had all 
tiptoed down to the kitchen behind Gerasimus and had 
seen the big kitten asleep there so peacefully, they were 
not quite so much afraid. lo 

" I '11 tell you what we will do," said the abbot. " We 

• 

cannot have any flesh-eating creature among us. But if 
Brother Gerasimus can make his friend eat porridge and 
herbs like the rest of us, we will let him join our number. He 
might be very useful in keeping away burglars and mice." 15 

So it was decided. Gerasimus let the lion have a good 
long nap, to put fiim in a fine humor ; and when it came 
time for supper he mixed a bowl of porridge and filled a 
big wooden platter with boiled greens. Then, taking one 
dish in each hand, he went up to the lion and set them in 20 
front of his nose. 

" Leo, Leo, Leo ! " he called coaxingly, just as a little 
girl would call, " Kitty," Kitty, Kitty ! " to her pet. The 
lion lifted his head and purred like a small furnace, for 
he recognized his friend's voice. But when he smelled the 25 
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dishes of food he sniffed and made a horrid face, wrink- 
ling up his nose and saying, " Ugh ! " He did not like the 
stuff at all. But Gerasimus patted him on the head and 
said' : " You had better eat it, Leo ; it is all I have myself. 

6 Share and share alike, brother." 

The lion looked at him earnestly, and then dipped his 
nose into the porridge with a grunt. He ate it all, and 
found it not so very bad. Next he tried the greens. They 
were a poor dessert, he thought; but since he saw that 

10 Gerasimus wished him to eat them, he did so, and then 
lay down on the hearth feeling very tired. 

Gerasimus was delighted, for he had grown fond of the 
lion and wanted to keep him. So he hurried back to the 
dining hall and showed the empty dishes to the abbot. 

15 That settled the lion's fate. Thenceforth he became a 
member of the monastery. He ate with the monks in the 
great hall, having his own private trencher and bowl 
beside Gerasimus. And he grew to like the mild fare 
of the good brothers — at least he never sought for any- 

20 thing different. He slept outside the door of his master's 
cell and guarded the monastery like a faithful watchdog. 
The monks grew fond of him and petted him so that he 
lived a happy life on the hill, with never a wish to go 
back to the desert with its thorns. 




SAINT GERASIMUS AND THE LION — II 



Wherever Gerasimus went the lion went also. Best of 
all, Leo enjoyed their daily task of drawing water from 
the river ; for that meant a long walk in the open air 
and a frolic on the bank of the Jordan. 

One day they had gone as usual, Gerasimus, the lion, 6 
and the stupid donkey, who was carrying the filled jar on 
his back. They were jogging comfortably home, when a 
poor man came running out of a hut near the river, and 
begged Gerasimus to come with him and try to cure his 
sick baby. Of coiu"se the good man willingly agreed, this lo 
being one of the errands which he liked best to do. 

" Stay, brother," he commanded Leo, who wanted to go 
with him ; " stay and watch the foolish donkey." And he 
went with the man, feeling sure that the lion would be 
faithful. Now Leo meant to do his duty, but it was a hot 15 
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and sleepy day and he was very tired. He lay down 
beside the donkey and kept one eye upon him, closing 
the other one just for a minute. But this is a dangerous 
thing to do. Before he knew it, the other eye began to 
5 wink ; and the next moment Leo was sound asleep, snor- 
ing, with his head on his paws. 

Then it was that the silly donkey began to grow rest- 
less. He saw a patch of grass just beyond that looked 
tempting, and he moved over to it. Then he saw a 

10 greener spot beyond that, and then another still farther 
beyond that, till he had taken his silly self a long way off. 
And just then there came along a thief of a camel driver 
with a drove of camels and mules. He saw the donkey 
grazing there with no one near, and he said to himself : 

16 "Aha ! A fine little donkey. I will add him to my cara- 
van and no one will be the wiser.'' And seizing Silly by 
the halter, he first cut away the water jar, and then rode 
off with him as fast as he could gallop. 

Now the sound of pattering feet awakened Leo. He 

20 jumped up with a roar just in time to see the camel 
driver's face as he glanced back from the top of the next 
hill. Leo ran wildly about sniffing for the donkey, and 
when he found that he had really disappeared, he knew 
the camel driver must have stolen him. He was terribly 

25 angry. He stood by the water jar and roared and lashed 
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his tail, gnashing his jaws as he remembered the thief's 
wicked face. 

In the midst of his rage out came Gerasimus. He 
found Leo roaring and foaming at the mouth, his red- 
rimmed eyes looking very fierce. And the donkey was 5 
gone — only the water jar lay spilling on the ground. 
Then Gerasimus made a great mistake. He thought 
that poor Leo had grown tired of being a vegetarian/ — 
of living upon porridge and greens. 

" Oh, you wicked lion ! " he cried ; " you have eaten lo 
poor Silly. What shall I do to punish you?" Then Leo 
roared louder than ever with shame and sorrow ; but he 
could not speak to tell how it had happened. The saint 
was very sad. Tears stood in his kind eyes. " You will 
have to be donkey now," he said, " and do his part of the is 
work. Come, stand up and let me fasten the water jar 
upon your back." He spoke sternly and even switched 
Leo with his olive stick. 

Leo had never been treated like this. He was the 
King of Beasts, and it was a shame for a king to do a 20 
donkey's work. His eyes flashed, and he had half a mind 
to refuse and run away. Then he looked at the good 
man and remembered how he had taken out the cruel 
thorn. So he hung his. head and stood still to be har- 
nessed in the donkey's place. 25 
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Slowly and painfully Leo carried the water jar up the 
hill. But the worst of all was to feel that his dear mas- 
ter was angry with him. Gerasimus told the story to the 
other monks, and they were even more angry than he had 
6 been, for they did not lo.ve Leo so well. 

They all agreed that poor Leo must be punished, so 
they treated him exactly as if he were a mean, silly donkey. 
They gave him only oats and water, and made him do all 
Silly's work. They would no longer let him sleep outside 

10 his master's door, but they tied him in a lonesome stall in 

the stable. He could not go to walk with Gerasimus, free 

and happy as the King of Beasts should be. He went only 

in harness, with never a kind word from his master's hps. 

It was a Uiad time for Leo. He ^as growing thinner 

16 and thinner. His mane was rough and tangled because 
he had no heart to keep it smooth. And there were 
several white hairs in his beautiful whiskers. He was 
fast becoming melancholy ; and the most pitiful beast in 
all the world is a melancholy lion. He had been hoping 

20 that something would happen to show that it was all a 
mistake ; but it seemed as if the world was against him, 
and truth was dead. 

It was a sad time for Gerasimus, too ; for he still loved 
Leo, though he knew the lion must be punished for the 

25 dreadful deed which he was believed to have done. 
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SAINT GERASIMUS AND THE UON— III 

One day Grerasimus had to go some distance to a neigh- 
boring town to buy provisions. As usual, he took Leo 
with him to bring back the burden, but they did not 
speak all the way. Grerasimus had done the errands 
which he had come to do, and was fastening the baskets 5 
on each side of the lion's back. A group of children were 
standing around watching the queer sight, — a lion bur- 
dened like a donkey! And they laughed and pointed 
their fingers at poor Leo, making fun of him. 

But suddenly the lion growled and began to lash his lo 
tail, quivering like a cat ready to spring at a mouse. 
The children screamed and ran away, thinking he was 
angry with them for teasing him. But it was not that. 
A train of camels was passing at the moment, and Leo 
had seen at their head a mean, wicked face which he 15 
remembered. And as the last of the caravan went by, 
Leo caught sight of Silly himself, the missing donkey of 
the monastery. 

At the sound of Leo's growl Silly pricked up his ears 
and stood on his fore legs, which is not a graceful position 20 
for a donkey. Then the camel driver came running up to 
see what was the matter with his stolen donkey. But 
when he came face to face with Leo, whose eyes were 
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glaring terribly, the thief trembled and turned pale. He 
remembered the dreadful roar which had followed him that 
day as he galloped across the sand, holding Silly's halter. 
All this time Gerasimus had been wondering what the 

5 lion's strange behavior meant. But when he saw Leo 
seize the donkey's bridle, he began to suspect the truth. 
He ran up and examined the donkey carefully. Then 
Leo looked up into his face and growled softly, as if to 
say : " Here is your old donkey, safe and sound. You see 

10 I did n't eat him after all. There is the real thief " ; and 
turning to the camel driver, he showed his teeth and 
looked so fierce that the man hid behind a camel, crying : 
" Take away the lion ! Kill the wicked lion ! " But 
Gerasimus seized Silly by the bridle. 

15 "This is my beast," he said; "and I shall lead him 
home with me. You stole him, thief, and my noble lion 
has found you out," and he laid his hand tenderly on 
Leo's head. . 

" He is mine ; you shall not have him ! " cried the 

20 camel driver, dodging out from behind the camel, and 
trying to drag the donkey away from Gerasimus. But, 
with a dreadful roar, Leo sprang upon him, and with his 
great paw knocked him down. 

" Do not hurt him, Leo," said Gerasimus, gently. But 

25 to the camel driver he was very stem. " Look out, Sir 
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Thief," he said, " how you steal again the donkey of an 
honest man. Even the yellow beasts of the desert know 
better than that, and will make you ashamed. Be thankful 
that you escape so easily." 

Then he took the baskets from Leo's back and bound 5 
them upon Silly, who was glad to receive them once more 
from his own master's hands, for the camel driver had 

m 

been cruel to him and had often beaten him. And when 
they were all ready to start, Gerasimus called Leo, who 
was washing his face with his paws and smiling as he lo 
stood beside the camel driver. 

"My poor old Leo ! " said Gerasimus, with tears in his 
eyes; "I have made you suffer cruelly for a crime of 
which you were not guilty, but I will make it up 
to you." 15 

Then happily the three set out for home, and all the 
way Gerasimus kept his arm about the neck of his lion, 
who was wild with joy because he and his dear master 
were friends again, and the dreadful mistake was dis- 
covered. 20 

They had a joyful reception at the monastery. Every 
one was glad to see poor Silly again; but best of all it 
was to know that their dear old lion was not a mitrderer. 

Thereafter hfe dwelt happily with the good monks, one 
of the most honored brothers of the monastery. He and 25 
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Gerasimus lived and slept and ate and took their walks 
together. And at last, after many, many years, they both 
grew very old and tired and sleepy. 

One night Gerasimus, who had become an abbot, lay 
5 gently down to rest, and when morning came he did not 
wake. And the great lion loved him so, that when they 
laid Gerasimus to sleep under a beautiful plane tree in the 
garden, Leo lay down upon the mound moaning and griev- 
ing, and would not move. His faithful heart broke that 

10 day, and he, too, slept forever by his dear master's side. 

But this was not a sad thing that happened, for think 

how dreadful the days would have been for Leo without 

Gerasimus! And think how sad a life Gerasimus would 

have spent if Leo had left him first ! Oh, no, it was not 

15 sad, but very, very beautiful that the dear saint and his 
friendly beast could be happy together all the day, and 
when the long night came they could sleep together side 
by side in the garden. 

tiencber : a wooden plate. — Tegetarian : one who lives upon vegetables 
and fruit. — pUne tiee : go called because of its broad leaves and spread. 
ing branches. The American sycamore is a plane tree. 
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THE SPRING IS HERE 

William Cullen Bryant 

William Cullen Bryant (1794-1878) was a distinguished Ameri- 
can poet and editor. He loved nature, and gave to the world a new sense 
of the beauty and glory of simple things. 

Already, close by our summer dwelling, 

The Easter sparrow repeats her song ; 5 

A merry warbler, she chides the blossoms — 

The idle blossoms that sleep so long. 

The bluebird chants, from the elm's long branches, 
A hymn to welcome the budding year. 

The south wind wanders from field to forest, lo 

And softly whispers, " The Spring is here." 

Yet these sweet sounds of the early season, 
And these fair sights of the sunny days, 

Are only sweet when we fondly listen. 

And only fair when we fondly gaze. 15 

There is no glory in star or blossom 

Till looked upon by a loving eye ; 
There is no fragrance in April breezes 

Till breathed with joy as they wander by. 
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CEDRIC AND HIS GRANDFATHER — I 

Frances Hodgson Burnett 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett (now Mrs. Townsend) is a popular 
story-writer. She was bom in Manchester, England, in 1849, but moved 
with her family to Knoxville, Tennessee, in 1865. She married an English 
surgeon in 1900. 

5 Note. Cedric Errol, a little lad of seven years, living with his mother 
in New York, is greatly astonished one day to find that he is the grandson 
of an English earl, and that he and his mother are to go to England at 
once. Little Lord Fauntleroy, as he is now to be called, bids good-by to 
his old friends, Dick, the bootblack, and Mr. Hobbs, the grocer, and under 
10 the care of Mr. Havisham arrives before long at his new home. Here he 
soon wins his way to all hearts by his courtesy and his courage. The 
following selection tells of his first meeting with his grandfather, who is a 
harsh and selfish old man. The charming book from which this selection 
is taken is called Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

16 The tall footman in livery, who had escorted Cedric to 
the library door, opened it and announced : " Lord Faunt- 
leroy, my lord," in quite a majestic tone. He felt it was 
a grand occasion when the heir came home to his own 
land and possessions, and was ushered into the presence 

20 of the old earl, whose place and title he was to take. 

Cedric crossed the threshold into the room. It was 

a very large and splendid room, with massive, carved 

furniture in it, and shelves upon shelves of books. The 

furniture was so dark and the draperies were so heavy 

26 that the effect of it all was rather gloomy. For a moment 
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Cedric thought there was nobody in the room, but soon 
he saw that by the fire burning on the wide hearth there 
was a large easy-chair, and that in that chair some one 
was sitting — some one who did not at first turn to look 
at him. 6 

But he had attracted attention in one quarter at least. 
On the floor lay a dog, a huge, tawny mastiff almost as 
big as a lion; and this great creature rose slowly and 
marched toward the little fellow with a heavy step. 

Then the person in the chair spoke. " Dougal," he lo 
called, " come back, sir." 

But there was no fear in little Lord Fauntleroy's heart. 
He put his hand on the big dog's collar in the most 
natural way in the world, and they strayed forward 
together, Dougal sniffing as he went. 16 

And then the earl looked up. What Cedric saw was 
a large old man with shaggy, white hair and eyebrows, 
and a nose like an eagle's beak between his deep, fierce 
eyes. What the earl saw was a graceful, childish figure 
in a black velvet suit, with a handsome, manly little face 20 
whose eyes met his with a look of innocent good fellow- 
ship. There was a sudden flow of triumph and exultation 
in the fiery old earl's heart, as he saw what a strong, 
beautiful boy this grandson was, and how unhesitatingly 
he looked up as he stood with his hand on the big dog's 26 
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neck. It pleased the grim old nobleman that the child 
should show no shyness or fear, either of the dog or of 
himself. 

"Are you the earl ? " asked Cedric. " I 'm your grand- 
6 son, you know. I 'm Lord Fauntleroy." 

He held out his hand because he thought it must be 
the polite and proper thing to do, even with earls. "I 
hope you are very well," he continued, with the utmost 
friendliness. " I 'm very glad to see you." 
10 The earl shook hands with him, with a curious gleam 
in his eyes ; just at first he was so astonished that he 
scarcely knew what to say. 

" Glad to see me, are you ? " he repeated. 

" Yes," answered Lord Fauntleroy ; " very." 
15 There was a chair near him, and he sat down on it. 
It was a tall, high-backed chair, and his feet did not 
touch the floor, but he seemed to be quite comfortable 
as he sat there. 

" I 've kept wondering what you would look like," he 
20 remarked. " I used to lie in my berth in the ship and 
wonder if you would be anything like my father." 

"Ami?" asked the earl. 

"Well," Cedric replied, "I was very young when he 
died, and I may not remember exactly how he looked, 
25 but I don't think you are like him." 
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"You are disappointed, I suppose," suggested his 
grandfather. 

" Oh, no," responded Cedric, politely. '' Of course you 
would like to have any one look like your father; but 
you would enjoy the way your grandfather looked, even if 5 
he wasn't like your father. You know how it is yourself 
about admiring your relations." 

. The earl leaned back in his chair and stared. He 
could not be said to know how it was about admiring his 
relations. He had spent much of his noble leisure in lo 
quarreling with them, and they all hated him cordially. 

*^Any boy would love his grandfather," Lord Fauntleroy 
went on, " especially one that had been as kind to him as 
you have been." 

Another queer gleam came into the old nobleman's 16 
eyes. 

" Oh," he said, ^^ I have been kind to you, have I ? " 

" Yes," answered Lord Fauntleroy, brightly; "I am ever 
so much obliged to you about Bridget, and the apple 
woman, and Dick." 20 

"Bridget!" exclaimed the earl. "Dick! The apple 
woman ! " 

"Yes," explained Cedric, "the ones you gave me all 
that money for — the money you told Mr. Havisham to 
give me if I wanted it." 26 
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"Ah ! " said his lordship. " That 's it, is it, — the money 
you were to spend as you liked. What did you buy with 
it ? I should like to hear something about that." 

He drew his shaggy eyebrows together and looked at 
6 the child sharply. He was secretly curious to know in 
what way the lad had indulged himself. 

"Oh!" said Lord Fauntleroy, "perhaps you didn't 
know about - Dick and the apple woman and Bridget. 
They were particular friends of mine. And Michael 
10 had the fever — " 

"Who is Michael?" asked the earl. 

" Michael is Bridget's husband, and they were in great 
trouble. When a man is sick and can't work and has 
twelve children, you know how it is. And Michael has 
15 always been a sober man. And the evening Mr. Havisham 
was at our house, Bridget was in the kitchen crying be- 
cause they had almost nothing to eat and could n't pay the 
rent. And when Mr. Havisham gave me the money you 
had sent to me, I ran as fast as I could into the kitchen 
20 and gave it to Bridget, and that made it all right ; and 
Bridget could scarcely believe her eyes. That 's why I am 
so much obliged to you." 

" Oh ! " said the earl, in his deep voice ; " that was 
one of the things you did for yourself, was it? What 
25 else ? " 
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CEDRIC AND HIS GRANDFATHER — II 

Dougal had been sitting by the tall chair; the great 
dog had taken his place there when Cedric sat down. The 
earl wondered somewhat as he looked at them to see how 
quietly the brute sat under the touch of the childish hand. 
And just at this moment the big dog gave little Lord 5 
Fauntleroy one more long look and laid his huge head 
on the boy's knee. 

The small hand went on stroking this new friend as 
Cedric answered : " Well, there was Dick. You 'd like 
Dick, he 's so square." lo 

" What does that mean ? " inquired the earl. 

Lord Fauntleroy paused a moment to reflect. 

" I think it means that he would n't cheat any one/' he 
explained, " or hit a boy who was under his size, and that 
he blacks boots as well as he can. He 's an old friend of is 
mine. He gave me a present just before the ship sailed." 

Cedric put his hand into his pocket and drew forth a 
neatly folded red object and opened it with an air of 
affectionate pride. It was a red silk handkerchief with 
huge purple horseshoes and heads on it. 20 

"He gave me this," said his young lordship. "I shall 
keep it always. You can wear it round your neck or keep 
it in your pocket." 
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Cross and hard-hearted and worldly as the old earl 
was, he could not help feeling a secret and novel pleasure 
in this childish confidence. So he leaned back in his chair 
and led his young companion on to telling him still more 
5 of himself, and, with that odd gleam in his eyes, watched 
him as he talked. 

When dinner was announced Cedric left his chair and 
went to his grandfather. He looked down at the gouty 
foot. 
10 "Should you like to have me help you?" he said 
politely. "You could lean on me, you know." 

The earl looked him over from head to foot. 

" Do you think you could do it ? " he asked gruffly. 

"I think I could," said Cedric. "I'm strong. I'm 
16 seven, you know. You could lean on your stick on one 
side and on me on the other. Dick says I 've a good deal 
of muscle for a boy that 's only seven." 

" Well," said the earl, " you may try." 

He got up slowly and put his hand on the smalt 
20 shoulder presented to him with so much courage. Little 
Lord Fauntleroy made a careful step forward. It was 
part of the earl's experiment to let his grandson feel 
his burden as no light weight. It was indeed quite a 
heavy weight, and after a few steps the boy's face grew 
25 hot and his heart beat fast, but he braced himself sturdily. 
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" Don't be afraid of leaning on me>" he panted. " I *m 
all right — if — if it is n't a very long way." 

It was not really very far to the dining room, but it 
seemed a long way to Cedric before they reached the chair 
6 at the head of the table. The big dog stalked slowly be- 
side them, and the big footman followed. Several times 
he looked very queer as he watched the little figure mak- 
ing the most of all its strength, and bearing its burden 
with such good will. 
10 But they reached the chair at last. The hand was 
removed from the boy's shoulder and the earl was seated. 
Cedric took out Dick's handkerchief and wiped his 
forehead. 

" It is a warm night, is n't it ? " said he. 
16 " You have been doing some rather hard work," said 
the earl. 

"Oh, no," said Lord Fauntleroy, "it wasn't exactly 
hard, but I got a little warm. A person will get warm in 
summer time." And he rubbed his damp curls vigorously 
20 with the gorgeous handkerchief. 

Perhaps he had never seemed so little a fellow as when 

seated now in his great chair at the end of the table. 

He looked at the earl across a glitter of splendid glass 

and plate that to his unaccustomed eyes seemed quite 

26 dazzling. 
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"You don't wear your coronet all the time?" he 
remarked respectfully. 

" No," said the earl, with his grim smile ; " it is not 
becoming to me." 

"Mr. Hobbs said you always wore it," said Cedric, 6 
" but after he had thought it over, he said he supposed 
you must sometimes take it off to put your hat on." 

" Yes," said the earl, " I take it off occasionally." 

And one of the footmen suddenly turned aside and 
gave a singular little cough behind his hand. lo 

Later in the evening Mr. Havisham was ushered in. 
The library was very still as he entered. The earl was 
leaning back in hia armchair, but he moved as Mr. Hav- 
isham approached and held up his hand in a gesture of 
warning. Dougal was asleep on the hearth rug, and close 16 
beside the great dog, sleeping also, with his curly head 
upon his arm, lay little Lord Fauntleroy. 





APPLE BLOSSOMS 



Have you seen an apple orchard in the spring ? 

In the spring? 
An English apple orchard in the spring ? 

When the spreading trees arc hoary 
With their wealth of promise-glory, 
And the mavis pipes liis story 
In the spring ! 
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Have you plucked the apple blossoms in the spring ? 

In the spring? 
And caught their subtle odors in the spring ? 
Pink buds pouting at the light, 
Crumpled petals, baby-white, 6 

Just to touch them, a delight, 
In the spring ! 

Have you walk'd beneath the blossoms in the spring ? 

In the spring ? 
Beneath the apple blossoms in the spring ? lo 

When the pink cascades are falling. 
And the silver brooklets brawling, 
And the cuckoo bird is calling. 
In the spring ! 

If you have not, then you know not, in the spring, 15 

In the spring. 
Half the colar, beauty, wonder of the spring. 
No sweet sight can I remember 
Half so precious, half so tender. 
As the apple blossoms render 20 

In the spring ! 

hoary : white. — mavis : the European song thrush. — subtle (siit'*l) : 
delicate, hard to trace. — brawling : making a confused sound. — cuckoo : 
a bird which appears in England early in the spring ; it is called cuckoo 
from the note which it utters. 
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THE PRINCESS ALICIA— I 

Charles Dickens 

Charles Dickens (1812-1870) was one of the great English novelists. 
His stories are characterized by a keen sense of humor and a genuine sym- 
pathy with the poor and unfortunate. One of the most popular of his 
books is David Copperfieldy which contains many incidents of the author's 
5 own unhappy childhood. 

Note. The following fairy story is supposed to be told by a little girl. 
It is abridged and adapted from Dickens's Holiday Romance. 

There was once a king and he had a queen and they 
had oh, ever so many children! Alicia, the eldest, took 
10 ca^ve of them all. 

One day the king was going ta the office when he 
stopped at the fish dealer's to buy a pound and a half of 
salmon, not too near the tail, which the queen (who was 
a careful housekeeper) had asked him to send home. Mr. 
16 Pickles, the fish dealer, said, " Certainly, sir ; is there 
anything else? Good morning." 

The king went on toward the office in a melancholy 
mood, for quarter day was a long way off, and several of 
the dear children were growing out of their clothes. He 
20 had not gone far when Mr. Pickles's errand boy came run- 
ning after him, and said, ^' Sir, you did n't notice the old 
lady in our shop." 

" What old lady ? " asked the king. " I saw none." 
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Now the king had not seen any old lady because this 
old lady had been invisible to him, though visible to Mr. 
Pickles' s boy, — probably because he splashed the water 
about to that degree and flapped the fish down so vio- 
lently, that if she had not been visible to him, he would 6 
have spoiled her clothes. 

Just then the old lady came trotting up. She was 
dressed in silk of the richest quality, smelling of dried 
lavender. 

King Watkins the First, I believe," said the old lady, lo 
Watkins," replied the king, " is my name." 
I am the good Fairy Grandmarina," said the old lady. 
" When you go home to dinner ask the Princess Alicia to 
have some of the salmon you bought just now. You will 
find that she will leave a fish bone on her plate. Tell her 16 
to dry it, and to rub it, and to polish it till it shines like 
mother-of-pearl, and to take care of it as a present 
from me." 

« Is that all ? " asked the king. 

" Don't be impatient, sir," returned the Fairy Grand- 20 
marina, severely. "Don't catch people short before they 
have done speaking. Just the way with you grown-up 
persons ! You are always doing it." 

The king hung his head, and said he wouldn't do so 
any more. 26 
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"Be good then," said the Fairy Grandmarina, "and 
don't ! Tell the Princess Alicia that the fish bone is a 
magic present, which can be used only once ; but that it 
will bring her whatever she wishes for, provided she 

6 wishes for it at the right time. Take care of it." 

The king was beginning, "Might I ask the reason?" 
when the fairy became angry. ^* Will you be good, sir ? " 
she exclaimed. " The reason for this and the reason for 
that, indeed ! You are always wanting the reason. I am 

10 sick of your grown-up reasons." 

The king was frightened by the old lady's flying into 
such a passion, and said that he was sorry to have 
offended her and that he wouldn't ask for reasons any 
more. 

15 " Be good, then," said the old lady, " and don't ! " 
With these words Grandmarina vanished, and the king 
went on and on till he came to the office. There he wrote 
and wrote and wrote till it was time to go home again. 
Then he politely invited the Princess Alicia, as the fairy 

20 had directed him, to have some of the sahnon. And when 
she had enjoyed it very much, he saw the fish bone on 
her plate as the fairy had told him he would, and he 
delivered the fairy's message, and the Princess Alicia took 
care to dry the bone, and to rub it, and to polish it till it 

26 shone like mother-of-pearl. 
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THE PRINCESS ALICIA — II 

Now, when the queen was going to get up the next 
morning, she said, " Oh, dear me ! my head ! " and then 
she fainted away. 

The Princess Alicia was very much alarmed when she 
saw her royal mamma in this state, and she rang the bell 5 
for Peggy, which was the name of the lord chamberlain. 
Then remembering where the bottle of smelling salts was, 
she climbed on a chair and got it ; and after that she ran 
for some water and wet the queen's forehead; and, in 
short, when the lord chamberlain came in, that dear old lo 
person said to the little princess, " What a trot you are ! 
I couldn't have done it better myself." 

That was not the worst of the queen's illness. She 
was very ill indeed for a long time. The Princess Alicia 
kept all the other children quiet, and dressed and 15 
undressed the baby, and heated the soup, and swept 
the hearth, and did all that ever she could. 

But on the morning when the queen fainted away, 
where was the magic fish bone? Why, there it was in 
the Princess Alicia's pocket ! She had almost taken it 20 
out when she thought of the smelling salts. 

After the queen had come out of her swoon that morn- 
ing, the Princess Alicia hurried upstairs to tell a most 
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particular secret to a most particular friend of hers who 
was a duchess. People did suppose her to be a doll, but she 
was really a duchess, though nobody knew it except Alicia. 

Then the princess hurried downstairs again to keep 
watch in the queen's room. She often kept watch there 5 
by herself, but every evening she sat there watching 
with the king. And every evening the king wondered 
why she never brought out the magic fish bone. As soon 
as she noticed this she ran upstairs and whispered the 
secret to the duchess over again. And the duchess, lo 
though the most fashionable duchess that ever was heard 
of, winked her eye. 

"Alicia," said the king one evening when she wished 
him good night. 

"Yes, papa." 15 

" What is become of your magic fish bone ? " 

"It is in my pocket, papa." 

"I thought you had lost it." 

" Oh, no, papa." 

" Or forgotten it ? " 20 

"No, indeed, papa." 

Another time a little snapping pug dog next door made 
a rush at one of the young princes as he was coming 
home from school, and frightened him so that he put his 
hand through a pane of glass. When the other young 26 
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princes and princesses saw the wounded hand they were 
frightened, too. But Alicia coaxed them to be quiet because 
of the sick queen, and then she looked in the hand for bits 
of glass, but there were fortunately no bits of glass there. 
5 Then she said to two chubby princes, wh9 were sturdy 
though small : " Bring me in the royal rag bag. I must 
snip and stitch and cut and contrive." 

So the princes tugged at the royal rag bag and lugged 

it in ; and the Princess Alicia sat down on the floor, with 

10 a large pair of scissors and a needle and thread, and she 

snipped and stitched and cut and contrived and made a 

bandage. When it was done she saw the king looking on. 

"Alicia." 

" Yes, papa." 
15 " What have you been doing ? " 

'^ Snipping, stitching, cutting, and contriving, papa." 

" Where is the magic fish bone ? " 

" In my pocket, papa." 

" I thought you had lost it." 
20 ^' Oh, no, papa." 

" Or forgotten it ? " 

" No, indeed, papa." 

After that she ran upstairs to the duchess and told 
her what had happened; and the duchess shook her 
26 flaxen curls and laughed with her rosy lips. 
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THE PRINCESS ALICIA — III 

On another day the baby fell under the grate. The 
young princes and princesses were used to it, for they 
were ahnost always falling under the grate or down the 
stairs ; but the baby was not used to it yet and it gave 
him a swelled face and black eye. The way the poor 5 
little darling came to tumble was this : he fell out of the 
Princess Alicia's lap as she was sitting in front of the fire 
peeling turnips for the broth for dinner. And the way 
that she came to do that was that the king's cook had 
run away that very morning. lo 

The Princess Alicia, finding that the baby hadn't 
broken anything, soothed him to sleep in her arms. 
Then she said to her brothers and sisters : " I am afraid 
to put him down lest he wake and cry with the pain. Be 
good and you shall all be cooks." 15 

They jumped for joy when they heard that, and began 
making themselves cook's caps out of old newspapers. 
So to one she gave the salt box, and to one she gave the 
barley, and to one she gave the herbs, and to one she gave 
the carrots, and to one she gave the turnips, and to one 20 
she gave the onions, and to one she gave the spice box, 
till they were all cooks and running about at work, she 
sitting in the middle, holding baby. 
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By and by the broth was done ; and the baby woke up 
smiling like an angel, and was given to the most sedate 
princess to hold, while the other princes and princesses 
were squeezed into a far-off corner for fear they should 
6 get splashed and scalded when the Princess Alicia 
turned out the broth. When it came tumbling out, 
steaming beautifully, and smelling like a nosegay, they 
clapped their hands. This made the baby clap his hands ; 
and that made all the princes and princesses laugh. So 

10 the Princess Alicia said, " Laugh and be good ; and after 
dinner we will make him a nest on the floor in a comer, 
and he shall sit in his nest and see the cooks dance." 

This delighted the princes and princesses, and they ate 
up all the broth, and washed up all the plates and dishes, 

16 and cleared away, and pushed the table into a comer ; 
and then they, in their cook's caps, and the Princess 
Alicia in her big apron, danced before the angelic baby, 
who forgot his swelled face and his black eye and crowed 
with joy. 

20 Once more the Princess Alicia saw King Watkins the 
First, her father, standing in the doorway and looking 
on ; and he said, " What have you been doing, Alicia ? " 
" Cooking and contriving, papa." 
" Where is the magic fish bone ? " 

26 " In my pocket, papa." 
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" I thought you had lost it ? " 

" Oh, no, papa." 

" Or forgotten it ? " 

^' No, indeed, papa." 

The king was so miserable and sighed so heavily as he 6 
sat down, leaning his head upon his hand, and his elbow 
on the kitchen table, that the princes and princesses crept 
softly out of the kitchen and left him alone with the 
Princess Alicia and the baby. 

" What is the matter, papa ? " lo 

" I am very poor, my child." 

" Have you no monej^ at all, papa ? " 

" None, my child." 

" Is there no way of getting any, papa ? " 

" I have tried very hard," said the king. '' I have done 15 
my best." 

When she heard these words the Princess Alicia put her 
hand into the pocket where she kept the magic fish bone. 

" Papa," said she, " when we have tried our very best, 
then I think the time has come to ask help of others." 20 
This was the secret which she had found out for herself, 
and which she had so often whispered to the duchess. 

So she took out of her pocket the magic fish bone that 
had been dried and rubbed and polished till it shone like 
mother-of-pearl ; and she gave it one little kiss and 25 



wished it were quarter day. And immediately it loas 
quarter day, and tlie king's salary came rattling down 
the chimney and bounced into the middle of the floor. 

But this was not half of what happened, for immedi- 
6 ately afterwards the good Fairy Grandmarina appeared. 

" Alicia, my deaf," said this charming old fairy, '* how 
do you do ? " Then she turned to the king. 

" Any more reasons to ask for ? " 

The king said, ** No " ; and he was very sorry. 
10 " Be good, then," said Grandmarina, " and live happily 
ever afterwards." 

quarter day: the day on which many sahtries are paid, marking as it 
does the end of a quarter year. Quarter day in England occurs in March, 
June, and September, and on Christmas, —lavender: a fragrant herb. — 
motber-of-pearl : the hard, exquisitely colored internal layer of several 

kinds of shells, — lord chamberlain: a servant of the king's household 

trot: a busy woman. 





THE FROG PRINCE 



Jakob a 
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Jakob (ya-^op) Grimm (1T85-1863) and Wilhelm Grimm (1786-1&>9) 
■were famous German Bcholara. In their study of tarly German literature 
they came across the beautiful fairy tales told by the peasants to their 
children. These folk stories, which the Brothers (irinim were many years 
in collecting, have been translated into nearly all the modem languages 5 
and have given delight to old and young. 

In the old, old dayd there lived a king who had a 
daughter as beautiful as the sun. Near her father's 
castle was a great, dark wood, and in the wood, under 
an old linden tree, was a well. When the day was hot lo 
the little princess used to sit by the brink of the cool 
well, and play with her golden ball. 

Now it happened one day that as she was tossing the 
golden ball into the air, it dropped to the ground near 
the edge of the well and rolled in. The king's daughter le 
watched it as it sank through the clear water, but the well 
was far too deep for her to see the bottom of it. Then 
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she began to weep, and in the midst of her weeping she 
heard a voice say, " What is the trouble, king's daughter ? " 

The little princess looked to see where the voice came 
from, but there was only a frog stretching his head out 
6 of the water. 

" Oh, is it you ? '' said she. " I weep because my golden 
ball has fallen into the well." 

" Never mind ; do not weep," answered the frog. " I 
can help you ; but "what will you give me if I fetch up 
10 your ball for you ? ^' 

"Whatever you like, dear frog," said she. "You may 
have any of my pearls or jewels, or even the golden 
crown that I wear." 

" Your pearls and your jewels and your golden crown 

15 are not for me," answered the frog. " But if you will 

love me, and let nle be your companion and playfellow, 

and sit by you at table, and eat from your golden 

plate, — if you will promise all this, then will I dive 

into the well and fetch you the golden ball again." 

20 "Oh, yes," answered the princess, readily. "I will 

promise whatever you like. You may be my playfellow, 

if only you will fetch me my beautiful golden ball." For 

she thought to herself: "What nonsense he talks! As if 

he could do anything but sit in the water and croak with 

25 the other frogs." 
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The frog, as soon as he had heard her promise, drew 
his head under the water and sank down out of sight. In 
a few minutes he came to the surface with the ball in his 
naouth and threw it on the grass. 

The king's daughter was overjoyed to see her pretty 6 
plaything again, and she ran off with it in her hand. 

^^Stop, stop!" cried the frog. "You must take me 
with you, for 1 cannot run so fast as you can." 

It was of no use, however. The princess was by this 
time quite out of hearing, and the poor frog had to go lo 
back to his well again. 

The next day, when the king's daughter was sitting at 
table with her father and all his court, there came some- 
thing pitter patter, flip flop up the marble stair, and a 
knocking was heard at the door. 16 

"King's daughter," said a queer little voice, "let 
me in ! " 

So the princess ran to see who was there, and when she 
opened the door there was the old frog, sitting outside. 
Then she shut the door hastily and went back to her seat, 20 
feeling very uncomfortable. 

" What ife the matter, my child ? " asked the king. " Is 
there a giant at the door ? " 

" Oh, no," she answered. " It is no giant, but a dis- 
agreeable old frog." 26 
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" And what does the frog want ? " asked the king. 

" Oh, dear father/' said she, " when I was sitting by 

the well yesterday, and playing with my golden ball, it 

fell into the water ; and while I was crying for the loss 

6 of it, the frog came and got it for me. And I promised 

that I would let him eat from my golden plate." 

Then they all heard him knocking a second time, and 

crying, — 

Faithless king's daughter, 

10 Now open to me ; 

By the clear water 

What promised you me ? 

"What you have promised you must do," said the 
king. "Go and let him in." 
15 So the princess opened the door and the frog came hop- 
ping in. He followed at her heels until he reached her 
chair. There he stopped and cried, " Lift me up so that I 
may sit beside you." 

This the little princess did very unwillingly, for she 
20 did not like to touch the cold, wet frog. 

" Now lift me to the table," said he, " for I cannot 
reach your golden plate." 

And so she did, but everybody could see how unwilling 

she was. When the frog had feasted heartily he said: 

25 " Now carry me to your play room, and we will play 
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until I am tired. Then you may put me to sleep in a 
clean white bed." 

But the little . princess began to weep and would not . 
touch the cold frog. The king, watching her, was not 
pleased. 5 

"What you have promised in time of necessity, my 
child, you must perform," he said. 

So she picked up the frog with her finger and thumb, 
and carried him upstairs, and put him in a comer, and 
would not play with him at all. The poor frog sat there lo 
looking very sad and unhappy, until at last her tender 
heart was touched. By and by he came weeping up to 
her, and said : " I am tired. May I not go to sleep ? " 

And this time she was truly sorry for him, and took 
him up quite gently ; and even as she touched him he 16 
ceased to be a frog and became a fair young prince. 
And he told her how a wicked fairy had bound him by 
her spells, and how only a pitying mortal could set him 
free. Then after a few days of feasting and rejoicing a 
beautiful carriage, drawn by eight white horses, came to 20 
the door to carry the prince to his father's kingdom. 
The little princess went also, that she might see some- 
thing of the world and share in the merrymaking which 
was sure to follow the return of her playfellow. 

spells : witchcraft — mortal : human being. 
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HEIDrS MOUNTAIN HOME — I 

Johanna Spybi 

Johanna Spyri (yo h&n'na spe're), a favorite story-writer, was bom in 
Zurich, Switzeriand, in 1829. 

Note. Heidi is a little Swiss giri who has come to lire with her 
grandfather in the Alpine mountains. The day following her arrival she 
6 climbs the steep crags to the green pastui'e lands where Peter, the goat- 
herd, drives the goats of the mountaineers. The book, Heidi, from 
which these pages are taken, is a thoroughly charming and wholesome 
story. 

The wind in the night, had blown away the last clouds ; 

10 the sky was everywhere a deep blue, and in its midst 
stood the sun, shining down on the green mountain. 

Heidi jumped here and there and shouted for joy, for 
all around at her feet whole troops of delicate red prim- 
roses, blue gentians, and golden rock roses nodded and 

15 smiled in the sunshine. She entirely forgot the goats 
and even Peter, and ran far ahead, and then off to one 
side, for the flowers enticed her in every direction. 

The goats were as bad as Heidi ; they, too, ran hither 
and thither, and Peter's round eyes, which did not move 

20 quickly from one place to another, had more work than 
they could well manage. He was obliged to whistle and 
shout and swing his rod continually in order to drive the 
stragglers together. 
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'' Where are you now, Heidi ? " he called almost angrily. 

^^Here," sounded from some indefinite place. Peter 
could see no one, for Heidi was sitting on the ground 
behind a knoll which was thickly covered with fragrant 
wild flowers. The air around was filled with the sweet 5 
odor, and the child had never breathed anything so exqui- 
site before. She drew in long breaths of the perfume. 

" Come along ! " called Peter again. " You must not 
fall down over the cliffs ; your grandfather charged me 
not to let you." lo 

" Where are the cliffs ? " asked Heidi, without stirring 
from her seat. 

" Up the mountain, away up ; we have still a long way 
to go, so come along now. And at the very top sits the 
old robber bird croaking." 15 

That was effectual. Heidi immediately jumped up and 
ran to Peter. And the goats behaved better and hurried 
along without delay, for they smelt the good herbage in 
the distance on the high pasture land. 

The pasture where Peter usually went with his goats 2o 
for the day lay at the foot of the high cliff. The lower 
part of this cliff was covered with bushes and fir trees, 
but it rose toward heaven quite bald and steep. 

When Peter reached this spot on the heights, he took 
the lunch bag from his back and laid it carefully in a 26 
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little hollow in the ground. Then he stretched himaelf out 

in the sunny pasture to rest from the exertion of climbing. 

Heidi sat down beside him and looked around her. 

The valley lay far below in the full morning sunshine. 




5 In front of her a great, wide field of snow stretched high 
up into the deep blue sky, and on the left stood an eno^ 
mous mass of rock. 

The child sat as still as a mouse, and everywhere there 

was a great, deep stillness ; only the wind passed very 

10 softly and gently over the tender bluebells and roses, 

which nodded to and fro on their slender stems. Peter 
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had gone to sleep, and the goats were climbmg among 
the bushes. 

Some time passed, and Heidi had looked so long at the 
lofty mountain tops that it seemed as if they all had faces 
and were gazing down at her like good friends. 5 

Then she heard above her a loud, shrill screaming, and 
as she looked up into the air .the largest bird she had ever 
seen in her life was flying around on wide, outstretched 
wings. 

" Peter ! Peter ! Wake up ! " she cried at the top of her lo 
voice. " See, there is the robber bird ! See ! see ! " 

Peter jumped up at the call and looked with Heidi at 
the bird which was flying higher and higher in the blue 
sky. Finally it disappeared over the gray cliffs. 

" Where has te gone now ? " asked Heidi. 15 

" Home to his nest," was Peter's answer. 

" Is his home away up there ? Let us climb and see it." 

" No, indeed," exclaimed Peter ; " no goat can get there, 
and you would surely fall over the cliff." 

Then Peter suddenly began a loud whistling and call- 20 
ing, which the goats understood, for one after another 
they came jumping down until the whole flock was 
assembled on the green slope, some nibbling the spicy 
stalks, others running to and fro, and still others amus- 
ing themselves by butting one another with their horns. 26 
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HEIDrS MOUNTAIN HOME — H 

Heidi ran among the goats and made the acquaintance 
of each. "What are their names, Peter?" she asked. 

He knew them all well enough and could keep them in 
his head all the better because he had little else to store 
5 away there. So he named one after the other, pointing to 
each ^s he did so. 

There was the big Turk with his powerful horns. 
When he came near, most of the other goats would run 
away and would have nothing to do with their rough 
10 comrade. . The brave Distelfinck, a slender, nimble little 
goat, was the only one that did not avoid him, but often 
ran at him three or four times in succession so swiftly 
and skillfully that the big Turk would* stand still in 
astonishment and make no further attack. 
15 There was the little white Schneehopli, who bleated so 
touchingly and beseechingly that Heidi ran to her and 
tried to comfort her. She threw her arm around the little 
creature's neck and asked quite sympathetically: "What 
is the matter, Schneehopli ? Why do you cry so ? " The 
20 goat trustingly pressed close to the child's side and be- 
came perfectly quiet. 

Peter called from where he was sitting: "She does 
so because her mother does n't come with her any more. 
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They sold her, and sent her to Mayenfield the day before 
yesterday." 

" You poor Schneehopli," said Heidi, drawing the little 
creature tenderly toward her. "Don't cry any more, for 
I will come with you every day, and then you won't be 5 
alone ; and if you want anything you can come to me." 

Schneehopli rubbed her head contentedly against the 
little girl's shoulder and bleated no more. 

The animals had begun to climb up to the bushes 
again, each one after his own fashion ; some leaping lo 
carelessly over everything, others cautiously seeking out 
the good herbs as they went along, while the Turk tried 
his horns here and there. Heidi stood watching them 

with the closest attention. 

« 

"Peter," she said to the boy, "the prettiest of them all 16 
are Schwanli and Barli." 

" Of course they are," was the reply. " Your grandfather 
brushes and washes them and gives them salt every day." 

Suddenly Peter jumped up and fairly leaped after the 
goats ; he ran to the side of the mountain where the 20 
rocks descended steep and bare far below, and where a 
careless goat, going near, might easily fall over iand 
break all its bones. The boy had seen Distelfinck jump- 
ing along in that direction and reached him just in time, 
for at that instant the animal had reached the very edge 26 
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of the precipice. Peter flung himself down on the ground 
and managed to seize one of Distelfinck's legs and hold it 
fast. The goat bleated with anger and surprise and strug- 
gled obstinately onward. 
5 Peter screamed, '' Heidi, help me ! " for he could n't get 
up and was almost pulling off one of the little goat's legs. 
Heidi had followed, feeling sure that something had hap- 
pened. She quickly pulled some fragrant herbs from the 
ground and held them under Distelfinck's nose, saying 

10 soothingly : " Come, come, Distelfinck, you must be sensi- 
ble! See, you might fall off the rock and break your 
bones, and that would give you frightful pain." 

The goat turned around and eagerly nibbled the herbs 
from the child's hand. Meanwhile Peter had succeeded in 

15 getting on his feet and had seized the cord which held 
the bell around Distelfinck's neck. Heidi grasped it on 
the opposite side and together they led the runaway back 
to the peacefully feeding flock. 

When Peter had the animal in safety once more, he 

20 raised his rod to beat him soundly. But Heidi cried: " No, 
Peter ! no, you must not beat him ! See how frightened 
he is ! " 

" He deserves it," said Peter, " and I must punish him." 
But Heidi seized his arm and cried indignantly : " You 

25 shall not do it. Let him alone ! " 
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Peter looked in astonishment at the commanding Heidi, 
and reluctantly dropped his rod. 

"It is all the same to me/' he remarked. And the 
happy Distelfinck leaped high in the air and bounded 
back into the flock. 5 

Thus the day passed away, and the sun was just ready 
to go down behind the mountains. Heidi sat down on 
the ground and silently gazed at the flowers glowing in 
the evening light. All the grass seemed tinted with gold, 
and the cliffs above began to gleam and sparkle. Sud- lo 
denly the child jumped up and exclaimed : " Peter ! 
Peter! all the mountains are burning and the big snow 
field and the sky are on fire ! Oh, see ! see ! The high 
cliff is all red and the fire reaches up to the robber bird's 
nest ! The rocks and the fir trees, — everything, every- is 
thing is on fire ! " 

"It is always so," answered Peter good-naturedly, peel- 
ing the bark from his rod ; " but it is no fire." 

Heidi ran back and forth to look on every side ; for 
she could not see enough, it was so beautiful every- 20 
where. 

" Oh, see ! see ! " she cried in great excitement. " How 
lovely ! The rocks above are covered with roses ! Oh, now 
they are turning gray ! And now they are almost gone ! 
The fire is going, too, Peter ! " And the little girl sat 26 
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down on the ground and looked as distressed as if every- 
thing was really coming to an end. 

" It will be just the same to-morrow," explained Peter. 
"Come, we must go home now." 
6 " Will it be like that every day — every day when we 
come up to the pasture ? " asked Heidi, eagerly, as she 
walked down the mountain by Peter's side. 

" Usually," was the reply. 

"But, really, to-morrow again?" she wanted to know. 
10 " Yes, yes, to-morrow certainly ! " answered Peter, 

Then Heidi was happy once more, but so many things 

were going around in her mind that she was perfectly 

silent until they reached the hut, and saw her grandfather 

sitting under the fir trees where he was in the habit of 

16 waiting in the evening for his goats. 

Heidi (hi'dS) : a nickname for Adelheid, Adelaide. — DiBtelflock (dfs'- 
telflnck): thistle eater. — Schneeliopli (shna'herp IS) : a little snow-white 

hopper or jumper robber bird : the vulture is often called a robber bird. 

— bald: bare. — SchwinU (schwftn'll) -. little swan. — BSrU (bar'le): little 
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THE WHEAT FIELD 

Laura E. Bichards 

Mrs. Laura E. Richards is an American author who has written 
delightful stories for children. " The Wheat Field " is from a book called 
The Golden Windows, 

Some children were set to reap in a wheat field. The 
wheat was yellow as gold, the sun shone gloriously, and 6 

* 

the butterflies flew hither and thither. Some of the 
children worked better, and some worse; but there was 
one who ran here and there after the butterflies that 
.fluttered about his head, and sang as he ran. 

By and by evening came, and the Angel of the wheat lo 
field called to the children and said, " Come now to the 
gate and bring your sheaves with you." 

So the children came, bringing their sheaves. Some 
had great piles, laid' close and even, so that they might 
carry more ; some had theirs laid large and loose, so that 16 
these looked more than they were; but one, the child 
that had run to and fro after the butterflies, came empty- 
handed. 

The Angel said to the child, " Where are your sheaves?" 

The child hung his head. " I do not know ! " he said. 20 
" I had some, but I have lost them, — I know not how." 

" None enters here without sheaves," said the AngeL 
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" I know that," said the child. "But I thought I should 
like to see the place where the others were going ; besides, 
they would not let me leave them." 

Then all the other children cried out together. One 
6 said : " Dear Angel, let him in ! In the morning I was 
sick, and this child came and played with me, and 
showed me the butterflies, and I forgot my pain. Also 
he gave me one of his sheaves, and I would give it to 
him again, but I cannot tell it now from my own." 

10 Another said : " Dear Angel, let him in ! At noon the 
sun beat on my head so fiercely that I fainted and fell 
down like one dead ; and this child came running by, and 
when he saw me he brought water to revive me, and then 
he showed me the butterflies, and was so glad and merry 

16 that my strength returned ; to me also he gave one of his 
sheaves, and I would give it to him again, but it is so 
like my own that I cannot tell it:" 

And a third said : " Just now, as evening was coming, I 
was weary and sad, and had so few sheaves that it seemed 

20 hardly worth my while to go on working ; but this child 
comforted me, and showed me the butterflies, and gave 
me of his sheaves. Look ! it may be that this was his ; 
and yet I cannot tell, it is so like my own." 

And all the children said, "We also had sheaves of 

26 him, dear Angel ; let him in, we pray you ! " 
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The Angel smiled, and reached his hand inside the 
gate and brought out a pile of sheaves ; it was not large, 
but the glory of the sun was on it, so that it seemed to 
lighten the whole field. 

"Here are his sheaves!" said the Angel. "They are 
known and counted, every one." And he said to the 
child, "Lead the way in!" 




TIRED OF PLAY 

Nathaniel Pabker Willis 
Nathaniel Parker Willis (1800--186T) was an American writer. 

Tired of play ! Tired of play ! 

What hast thou done the livelong day ? 

The birds are silent, and so is the bee ; 

The sun is creeping up steeple and tree ; 

The doves have flown to the sheltering eaves. 

And the nests are dark with the drooping leaves ; 

Twilight gathers, the day is done — 

How hast thou spent it, precious one ? 
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THE STORY OF CHANTICLEER 

Geoffrey Chauceb 

Geoffrey Chaucer, « the father of English poetry," stands in the 
front rank of those who have told stories in verse. He was born in 
London about the year 1340. The language in which men wrote five 
hundred years ago is very different from that in use to-day ; many 
5 of Chaucer's poems, however, have been modernized. The Canterbury 
Talesy from which this selection is taken, is his greatest work. 

In a tiny cottage, near a strip of woodland, there once 
lived a poor old woman and her two daughters. Small 
indeed were her possessions, but she was by nature both 
10 thrifty and patient, and she was content with her simple 
life. Her daily fare was brown bread and milk, with an 
occasional feast when she allowed herself a slice of bacon 
and an egg or two. 

m 

A yard she had, enclosed all about 
16 With sticks and staves, and a dry ditch without, 

In which she kept a cock called Chanticleer, 

In all the land of crowing without peer. 

His comb was redder than the coral fine. 

And toothed like castle turret's topmost line ; 
20 His beak was black and as bright jet it shone ; 

His legs and toes were of a bluish tone ; 

Like lilies were his nails, so white and cold ; 

In color he resembled burnished gold. 
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This gentlemanly cock had in his charge seven hens, the 
finest of whom was Dame Partlett. She was so courteous 
and discreet and companionable that Chanticleer valued 
her above all the others. It was she who always sat next 
him on the perch when they went to roost. 6 

Now early one morning it happened that as Chanticleer 
was dozing on his perch, he began to groan in his throat 
in a truly dreadful manner. When Partlett heard him 
she cried out at him : " My dear ! My dear ! What aileth 
thee? Fy, f or shame!" lo 

"Madam," answered the cock, "I pray you will not 
take it amiss, but I have been in a terrible fright. I 
thought I was roaming up and down our yard when I 
saw a beast, somewhat like a hound. His color was 
between a yellow and red ; his tail was tipped with black 16 
and so were his ears. His nose was sharp and pointed, 
his eyes were glowing, and his look made me ready to die 
for fear. Doubtless this was the cause of my groaning." 

" Come, come ! " cried Dame Partlett ; " now you are 
losing my respect and afEection. I cannot love a coward. 20 
What woman could ? 

We all desire, if it may only be, 

To have a husband bold and wise and free ; 

He must not be a niggard nor a fool, 

Nor one that is afraid of every toolj ^ 26 
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Nor yet a boaster, uttering vain things. 
How dare you say — Oh, shame to those fine wings ! — 
That any sight has made you groan and rave ! 
Are you so timid — you who look so brave ? 
6 Alack ! and can you really fear a dream. 

In which, as all folk know, things do but seem ? " 

Chanticleer's pride was touched by his wife's words, 
and he tried at some length to convince her that he was 
not the only hero who had suffered from evil dreams. 

10 But being, as we have said, a gentlemanly bird, he would 
not prolong the argument and make it a quarrel. 

'' My dear/' said he, " let us talk of something else. 
Certainly I have enough to make me happy. When I 
see the beauty of your face and those scarlet rings 

15 about your eyes, I forget all my troubles in the delight 
of looking at you. 

So I defy all visions and my dream ! '^ 
And with that word he flew down from the beam, 
For it was day, and his fair charges all 
20 With many a cluck he now began to call, 

For he had found a corn there in the yard. 
Eoyal he was ; he was no more afraid.^ 
He looked as if he were a lion born, 
And on his toes he roamed, no more forlorn. 

* In Chaucer's day yard and afraid were pronounced so that they rhymed. 
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Weeks passed and Chanticleer had forgotten his terror 
in his enjoyment of the coming spring. One morning, 
early in April, 

It chanced that Chanticleer in all his pride, 

His seven charges walking by his side, 6 

Cast up his eyes toward the shining sun 

(That now his race to greater heights had run^ 

Forty and one degrees and somewhat more), 

And knew by instinct, not by other lore. 

That it was spring, so crowed with blissful energy. 10 

" My dear,'' he said, " the sun is surely glad with me. 

Listen to all the birds ; just hear them sing ! 

And see the lovely blossoms — how they spring ! 

Full is my heart of pleasure and delight ! " 

But suddenly there came a sorrowful end to his rejoic- 16 
ing. A sly and wicked fox lay hidden in a vegetable 
bed, waiting for this very chance to carry off the cock. 
Chanticleer caught a glimpse of the intruder and would 
have fled, but the fox said in his most polite fashion : 
" Gentle sir, are you afraid of me, your friend ? Truly, 20 
the only reason for my coming was to hear you sing. It 
is like hearing an angel from heaven. I knew your father 
and mother ; many a time have I entertained them in my 
house. Your father had a fine voice, too. How he would 
stand on the tips of his toes, and stretch forth his neck, 26 



and sing until his very eyelids shut from his efforts. Ah, 
dearest sir, will you not sing for me ? " 

This flattery was nob without effect, 
For Chanticleer stood high upon his toes, 
5 Stretched out his neck, and let his eyelids close. 




But even as he began to crow the deceitful fox sprang 
upon him and carried him off toward the wood. 

Surely there was never such an outcry as the seven 
hens set up when they saw their protector carried away. 
B The old woman and her daughters heard the noise, and 
saw the fox as he ran away with the cock on his back. 

" The tox ! " they cried, and after him they ran, 
And, armed with sticks, went many a boy and man ; 
Ean cow and calf and e'en the very hogs, 
5 So frightened were they by the barking dc^. 

The geese for fear ilew up above the trees, 
And from the hive there came a swarm of bees. 
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It seemed a hopeless chase, but often fortune changes 
in the twinkling of an eye. As poor Chanticleer lay 
trembling upon the fox's back, an . idea came into his 
head. 

" Sir/' said he, " if I were you, I would say to these 6 
rude and noisy people : ' Turn back and trouble me no 
more. I have reached the wood, notwithstanding all your 
efforts, and now I propose to devour this cock.' " 

The fox was greatly pleased with this suggestion. 
" Indeed," said he, " that shall be done ! " But as he lo 
opened his mouth to speak, Chanticleer suddenly broke 
from his hold and flew into a high tree. 

" Oh, sir ! " said the fox, seeing his own stupidity and 
folly, "I fear that I did wrong to frighten you in this 
fashion. Pray, come down, and I will truthfully explain it 16 
all, for I meant no harm, I do assure you." 

'^Nay, then," said Chanticleer, who had learned his 
lesson by this time, " you need not think you can beguile 
me more than once by your flattery ; 

For he that shuts his eyes when he should see 20 

Will never thrive, nor safe and happy be." 

Adapted by M. A. L. Lane 

peer: an equal turrets: little towers. — alack: an exclamation of 

sorrow. — degrees: measures of distance. — instinct: the natural impulse 
by which an animal is guided. — lore : knowledge. — beguile : deceive. 
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SING ON, BLITHE BIRD 

William Motherwell 
William Motherwell (1797-1835) was a Scottish poet. 

I Ve plucked the berry from the bush, the brown nut from 

the tree, 
But heart of happy little bh-d ne'er broken was by me. 
6 I saw them in their curious nests, close couching, slyly peer 
With their wild eyes like glittering beads, to note if harm 

were near ; 
I passed them by and blessed them all ; I felt that it was 

good 
10 To leave unmoved the creatures small whose home was in 

the wood. 

And here, even now, above my head, a lusty rogue doth 

sing ; 
He pecks his swelling breast and neck, and trims his little 
16 wing. 

He will not fly ; he knows full well, while chirping on that 

spray, 
I would not harm him for a world, or interrupt his lay. 
Sing on, sing on, blithe bird ! and fill my heart with 
20 summer gladness; 

It has been aching many a day with measures full of 
sadness ! 

couching : hiding. — lusty : able of body, strong trims : makes neat. — 

lay: song. — blithe: merry. 
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A LITTLE WARBLER 

William J. Long 

William J. Long is an American author and naturalist. His books 
describe his studies of life in the wilderness and are full of interest and 
entertainment. This selection is from School of the Woods. 

Behind my tent in the wilderness last summer was a 
little spring. I used to go there often on pleasant mornings, 6 
not to drink, but just to sit beside it awhile and grow quiet, 
watching its cool waters bubble up out of the dark earth. 

Now and then, as I watched, the little wild things of 
the wood would hear the low tinkle of invitation to all 
who were athirst and would come swiftly to drink, lo 
When they saw me they would draw back among the 
ferns to watch and listen; but the brook tinkled away 
unchanged, and they always came back at last, taking 
me for their friend because I sat beside their spring. 

One day when I came a little wood warbler was sitting 15 
on a branch of evergreen that hung over the spring. For 
several days I had noticed him there, resting or flitting 
silently about the underbrush. He rarely drank, but 
seemed to be there, as I was, just because he loved 
the place. 20 

He was old and alone ; the dark feathers of his head 
were streaked with gray, and his tiny feet showed the 
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wrinkled scales that age always brings to the birds. As 
if he had learned the gentleness of age, he seemed to have 
no fear, barely moving aside as I approached, and at times 
coming up close beside me as I looked into his spring. 

To-day he was quieter than usual ; when I stretched 6 
out my hand to take him, he settled down quietly on my 
finger and closed his eyes. For a half hour or more he 
sat there contentedly, blinking sleepily now and then, 
and opening his eyes wide when I brought him a drop of 
water on my finger. As twilight came on, and all the lo 
voices of the wood were hushed, I put him back on the 
evergreen bough, where he nodded off to sleep before I 
went . away. 

Next morning he was closer to the friendly spring, on 
a lower branch of the big evergreen. Again he nestled 15 
down in my hand and drank gratefully the drop from my 
finger tip. 

At twilight I found him hanging head down from a 
spruce root, his bill just touching the life-giving water. 

He had fallen asleep there, in peace, by the little 20 
spring that he had known and loved all his life, and 
whose waters welled up to his lips and held his image in 
their heart to the last moment. And his last thought, 
since he knew no death, was that he would waken in the 
morning when the light called him. 26 




THE BROOK SONG 

Jahbs Whitcomb Riley 

James Whitcomb Riley, known chiefly as a dialect poet, was born at 
Greenfield, Indiana, in 1853. Many of his best poems are upon nature 
and childhood. 

Little brook ! Little brook ! 
5 You have such a happy look — 

Such a very merry manner, as you swerve and curve and 
crook — 
And your ripples, one by one, 
Beach each other's hands and run 
a Like laughing little children in the sun I 

Little brook, sing to me : 
Sing about a bumblebee 
That tumbled from a lily-bell and grumbled mumblingly, 
Because he wet the film 
s Of his wings, and had to swim, 

While the water-bugs raced round and laughed at him ! 
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Little brook — sing a song 
Of a leaf that sailed along 
Down the golden-braided center of your current swift and 
strong, 
And a dragon fly that lit 6 

On the tilting rim of it, 
And rode away and was n't scared a bit. 

And sing — how oft in glee 
Came a truant boy like me, 
Who loved to lean and listen to your lilting melody, lo 

Till the gurgle and refrain 
Of your music in his brain 
Wrought a happiness as keen to him as pain. 

Little brook — laugh and leap ! 
Po not let the dreamer weep : 16 

Sing him all the songs of summer till he sink in softest 

sleep ; 
And then sing soft and low 
Through his dreams of long ago — 
Sing back to him the rest he used to know ! 20 

film : a thin membrane or covering. — lilting : gay, sprightly. 

From Rhymes of Childhood. Copyright, 1905. Used by special per- 
mission of the publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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THE WOOD PIGEONS AND MARY— I 

Mrs. Molesworth 

Mrs. Molesworth (1842- ) is a popular English writer. Her 
stories show an intimate knowledge of child nature, and are wholesome 
and interesting. 

Mary's window overlooked the garden at the back of 
5 the house and she knew every bush and tree that grew 
there ; she used to watch them all the year round, and 
could tell exactly the time when the leaves began to fade 
and drop off and the pretty green buds first showed them- 
selves. She got to know when the spring was in a lazy 
10 mood, and when the autumn was in too great a hurry to 
come, so that her uncle used sometimes to call her his 
little weather prophet. 

Her favorite tree was one that kept its leaves longer, 
and, strange to say, got its new ones earlier than any of 
tb the others. I cannot tell you what kind of tree it was. 
I am not sure that Mary herself knew its name. In her 
own mind she called it the fairy tree, but she did not tell 
any one this, for fear of being laughed at. 

Her great reason for liking this tree best was because it 
20 had been the home of her dear wood pigeons — the Cooies. 
Ah ! the " had been " makes a great difference. It was 
their home no longer. 
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She had not quite understood Mr. Coo's long speech 
in which he told her that they were going to flit for 
good. She had only thought he was singing a cooie song 
to her extra sweetly because they were going away for a 
day or two, as she had known them to do before. They 6 
needed a little change, perhaps, now that the young 
Cooies were all hatched and fledged and able to look 
after themselves. 

No, it was not exactly because the Cooies had gone 
that Mary had cried so piteously lately. She expected lo 
every day to see them again. But when a week passed 
and they did not return a sad fear stole over her that, 
perhaps, after all, they might never come back. 

One afternoon, after she had come in from her walk, 
she was standing by the window looking out, when sud- 15 
denly a faint sound made her start. She heard a soft, a 
very soft, '' coo." 

It took her only a moment to push up the sash as high 
as it would go. Luckily there were bars across, so that 
she could not lean far out ; only her eyes and the top of 20 
her curly' head got through, but even this gave her a 
clearer view of the fairy tree. The boughs were below 
her window, and from them Mr. Coo had often " talked 
to her, while keeping his eye on Mrs. Coo patiently seated 
on the nest farther in among the branches. 26 
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The nest, alas, was no longer there ; only bits of it 
were left ; but Mary knew so exactly where it had been 
that she could distinguish the fragments. Something bet- 
ter than the nest, however, met the child's delighted eyes 
5 as she now looked down at the tree. Two little well- 
known figures were there on the very end of one of the 
boughs, so as the better to catch her eye. 

She was so pleased that she almost screamed. 

"Oh, Cooies, Cooies, you have come back. But why 
10 did you go away for so long? You don't know how 
unhappy I 've been. I wish you would come up here on 
the window sill and let me tell you all about it." 

There came another "coo," rather louder and clearer 
than usual, and then a flutter and a movement, a spread- 
is ing of little wings, and — 

"I do believe," thought Mary, — "I do believe they 
heard me and understood what I said." 

She spoke more than half in fun, for she did not think 

it really could be true ; all the same, a sort of tremble of 

20 wonder and delight went through her as she saw her little 

friends slowly rising upwards and flying toward — yes, 

actually toward her! 

Was she dreaming ? 

She rubbed her eyes, as people always do when they 
25 are not quite sure that they are awake, but the rubbing 
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made no difference. She was not dreaming. She was 
standing by her own window ; it was still broad daylight, 
and everything was quite natural and real except that 
the pair of wood pigeons were flying toward her, and in 
another moment had perched on her window sill. 6 

"They are fairies," she decided; "that is it." 

"But not unkind, tricky fairies, I hope,'* said a soft, 
gentle voice ; and again a queer little shiver went through 
Mary. Fairies or not, a fairy gift had come to her. She 
could understand what the Cooies said ! lo 

" Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! " she exclaimed, half frightened, 
and half wild with delight. " You must be fairies, for I 
can talk to you and know what you say." 

There was a sound like a murmur of laughter, and Mrs. 
Coo said : " No, dear, no more fairies than all we wood 15 
creatures are, if only you human beings would take the 
trouble to know us. But some do understand us, and you 
are one to whom the knowledge has come easily. We have 
always understood you. And now you must tell us all 
that has happened since we went away." 20 

"And w^hy were you crying yesterday ? " put in Mr. Coo. 
" Was it because we had gone away ? " 

"No," replied Mary, finding herself, to her surprise, 
already getting used to the wonderful power that had 
come to her. " No, it was n't that alone, because I thought 25 
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you would soon come back again as you have done before. 
It was that he wouldn't believe me, and I care for him 
far more than all my other cousins. I mean Michael." 

"Michael/' repeated Mr. Coo; "tell us about him." 
6 " It was this way," began Mary. " I have known you, 
though not so well as now, ever since I came to live in 
this house, but somehow I did n't like to speak to any one 
about you. I wanted to keep you all to myself. But 
when Michael came home I thought I 'd tell him and — " 
10 Just then a bell sounded and a voice called at the door, 
" Miss Mary, my dear — " 

" Oh," said Mary, " it 's tea time, and nurse is calling 
me. What shall we do ? It would take me ever so long 
to explain about Michael." 
15 "Must you go downstairs at once?" asked Mr. Coo. 
" If you told it to us very quickly — " 

But Mary shook her head. 

" No, I must go. If I don't, they will be sending for 
me, and I don't want any one to hear us talking. They 
20 would laugh at me and say it was all nonsense. They are 
always calling me so fanciful." 

" I see," said Mr. Coo, thoughtfully. 

" Of course," said Mrs. Coo, " there is only one thing to 
be done. We must come back again to-morrow. Just 
25 say, my dear, what time to-morrow will be best." 
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" I think," said Maj:y, " the best time will be when I 
come in from my walk in the morning. Yes, please come 
about twelve o'clock. Shall I have something ready for 
you to eat? " 

"You are very kind," said Mr. and Mrs. Coo together. 6 
"A few crumbs and a little fresh water, perhaps." And 
then off they flew. 

Mary gazed after them for a moment or two, till their 
pearly gray wings were almost out of sight. She felt very 
happy. It was lovely to have seen them again ; still more lo 
lovely that the wonderful gift of being able to understand 
and talk to them had come to her. 

"I won't tell any one about it," she decided, as she ran 
downstairs. " They would only laugh at me and call me 
fanciful in that horrid way. Michael would n't laugh, but is 
he thinks I tell what isn't true, so he'd do worse than 
laugh at me. He would look shocked again — oh, dear ! " 

And Mary's face, which had been so bright a moment 
before, grew sad and grave; but just as she opened the 
nursery door another thought struck her. 20 

The Cooies were coming again to-morrow, and she 
would tell them about it ; they would plan something to 
make it all right, — she felt sure they would. 
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THE WOOD PIGEONS AND MARY — II 

When Mary awoke the next morning the sky was a 

dull gray and it looked like rain ; but it grew brighter 

and clearer, and some minutes before twelve o'clock she 

was standing by her window looking out for her little 

6 visitors. 

She saw them a long way off. There were other birds 
flying about, of course, but none coming two together, 
straight on, without making circles, or dips, or going the 
least out of their path. 

10 The two specks grew larger as they drew nearer, and 
after alighting for a moment on the familiar bough of 
their old home tree, apparently to smooth their feathers 
and take a tiny rest, the wood pigeons fluttered across to 
the window sill. 

16 " Oh, I am so pleased to see you," said Mary. " I was 
afraid it was going to rain. Are n't you tired and out of 
breath with flying so far ? " 

" No, thank you ; flying never makes us out of breath. 
It is not nearly such hard work as your running. Our 

20 wings get a little stiff sometimes, if there is much wind 
and we have to battle against it ; but to-day is very still, 
and even if it had rained, we should have come," said 
Mrs. Coo. 
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"Thank -you/' said Mary. "I have crumbled some nice 
biscuit for you, and there is some water in the lid of my 
soap box ; it is quite fresh." 

" Many thanks," replied Mrs. Coo, " and all good wishes 
to you, my dear." As she spoke she bent her pretty head 6 
to take a drink, and Mr. Coo followed her example. Then 
they picked up some crumbs in quite an elegant manner — 
not at all in the greedy way that some birds do. 

"While you are having your luncheon," said Mary, "I 
will tell you why I was so anxious to see you. You know lo 
my big cousin Michael, don't you ? No, perhaps not, but 
it doesn't matter. He is my favorite cousin, and there 
is n't anything I don't tell him. He always understands, 
and never laughs at me; at least he has been like that 
until just now. He is a sailor, and lie is very seldom at 16 
home. He had not been to see us in a long time until the 
other day. I had a lot of things to tell him, of course, 
and one of the things was about you, dear Cooies, and 
how nice it was to have you living in the tree close to 
my window. I asked him to come up here to see your 20 
nest, although, I told him, you yourselves had n't been 
here for several days. And wasn't it unlucky? There 
had been a high wind the night before and the nest was 
torn into bits and blown away. You were not there either, 
— no sign of you." 25 
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** Michael looked very grave as he said, ' My dear Mary, 
you really must n't let your fancy run away with you. I 
can't believe there have ever been wood pigeons in that 
tree, and it is most unlikely there ever was a nest there ; 
5 there certainly is n't now ! ' And he looked at me as if he 
thought I had been making up a story." « 

"Dear, dear!" said Mr. and Mrs. Coo together; "it is 
very sad." 

"He had to go to Portsmouth that same afternoon," 
10 Mary went on, "and there was no time to say any more, 
or to ask him if he really thought I had been telling 
stories. But I know that he did think so, and after he 
had gone I just stood up here and cried." 
" I saw you," said Mr. Coo. 
15 "You saw me!" exclaimed Mary; "and you didn't 
speak to me, or fly up for me to see j'ou ! " 

"I didn't know what was the matter with you, my 
dear, and I thought it best to hurry home to talk it over, 
and then we both.came the next day — yesterday." 
20 " Well," said Mary, " it was very good of you, but I do 
think you might — " She said no more, not feeling sure 
but that the Cooies might feel hurt if she reproached them. 
" Michael is coming back again to-morrow to stay two 
nights," she added after a moment's silence. 
26 "Ah!" said Mr. Coo. 
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" Suppose we arrange to spend a day here while he is 
at home/' said Mrs. Coo. 

"A day ! " repeated Mary. '^ You surely don't mean 
that you are not coming back to live in the fairy tree any 
more ! That you won't build another nest, and have new 6 
little eggs there next spring ! " 

"My dear Mary," said Mr. Coo, "it can't be helped. 
We have been intending to leave the garden for some 
time. It is no longer the place for us ; we require fresher 
air and more quiet, not to speak of the risk of — " But lo 
here he stopped short. 

" That is what Michael said," sobbed Mary. " He said 
it was n't in nature that cooies — I mean wood pigeons — 
would stay in a town, and that 's why he could n't believe . 
I had seen you. And now — " 16 

" Wait a minute," said Mrs. Coo, " and let me explain. 
We were both hatched here, and there were a lot of nests 
in these trees not so very long ago, but there have been 
so many human nests — houses I mean — built here lately 
that the air is no longer what it used to be. The smoke 20 
of so many chimneys is too much for us ; sometimes we 
I can scarcely breathe, and really our whole time seems 
spent in trying to brush our feathers clean." 

"And where are you going to live, then?" asked 
Mary. 25 
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" We have taken a branch in one of the finest elms in 
the forest/' said Mr. Coo. " It is a delightful situation." 

"Yes," said Mary, "I dare say it is very nice for you, 
but think of me. You don't know how I had got into the 
5 way of looking out for you and watching you and listen- 
ing to you ; and now that I can understand what you say, 
it is ever so much worse to lose you, particularly just 
now when it really matters so much to me. Michael will 
always think I made up a story about you, and he will 
10 never care for me again as he used to." 

" Don't be so unhappy, my dear," said both the Cooies 
together ; " very likely things are not so bad as you fear. 
Did you say that Michael is coming back soon ? " 

" Yes," replied Mary, " he will be here to-morrow even- 
15 ing, but only for two nights. Then he has to go back to 
his ship, and I dare say he won't be at home again for a 
whole year." 

" To-morrow evening," repeated Mr. Coo. " Well, then, 
do you think you can promise to have him come up here 
20 to your window the morning after, at twelve o'clock ? " 

" Oh, yes, yes ! " said Mary, her face lighting up. " You 
mean that you will come then for him to see you ? Oh, 
thank you, dear Cooies, thank you so much." 

"But for the present we must be off," said Mr. Coo. 
25 " Good-by till the day after to-morrow at twelve o'clock." 
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THE WOOD PIGEONS AND MARY — III 

When Michael arrived the next evening, Mary managed 
to say, speaking almost in a whisper, " Have you settled 
exactly what you are going to do to-morrow ? " 

" Well, no," Michael replied. " What should you like to 
do, MoUie ? " 5 

Mary clasped her hands in eagerness. 

"Anything you like, cousin. But I want you to promise 
me that you will come up to my room to-morrow morning 
at twelve o'clock to see something. I won't tell you what 
it is, but when you see, you will understand." lo 

"At twelve o'clock ! twelve exactly ?" 

" Yes," said Mary. 

"All right. Then I think we had better go shopping 
for an hour or so about half past ten. Mother's and 
sister's Christmas presents are still on my mind. I am 16 
going to leave them with you to give for me." 

Mary's face shone with pleasure, and the rest of that 
evening and the next morning passed very cheerfully, even 
though Michael's time at home was to be so short. 

The two set off for their shopping quite early, and 20 
when it was completed, Michael proposed that they 
should go to a confectioner's not far away for a little 
luncheon. " They keep capital buns there," he said ; and 
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after eating two of them and drinking a glass of delicious 
milk, Mary quite agreed with him. They were sitting 
very cozily at the little round-topped table when Mary 
happened to glance at the clock. She was startled to see 

5 that it was already a quarter to twelve. 

" Michael ! '* she exclaimed ; " we must hurry. It is 
nearly twelve." 

" But if we are not back when the clock strikes — Oh, 
I forgot, you wanted to show me something. But won't 

10 it keep ? Is it likely to fly away ? " 
Mary's face flushed. 

"To fly away," she repeated. "Why did you think 
that? But do let us hurry. What I want to show you 
won't ^ keep ' ; perhaps it may ' fly away.' " 

16 Fortunately they were not far from home. When they 
reached their own door Mary said : " Please look at your 
watch, Michael, and when it is five minutes past twelve 
come up to my room. Don't rap, but walk straight in." 
Then she disappeared up the stairs. 

20 The young man waited a few minutes and then followed 
the child. It was a pretty and unexpected sight that met 
his eyes as he quietly opened the door. The moment he 
caught sight of Mary and heard the gentle sounds from 
where she stood by the window, he understood, and felt 

25 ashamed of the doubts he had had of her truthfulness. 
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There they were, — the wood pigeons he had thought 
lived only in her imagination, — one on her shoulder, and 
one just perching on her outstretched hand. They were 




cooing in their sweetest way while Mary murmured some 
caressing words to them. Nor were they startled away 
when Michael drew near. 

" They are very tame, — you can come quite close," said 
Mary, with a smile. 

"How pretty they are! Have you tamed them?" 
Michael asked. . i 
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The child shook her head. 

" They did n't need taming," she replied. " They lived 
in that tree," and she nodded toward it. "They have 
known me ever since I came to live here, and I have 
5 watched them as I told you the other day. The remains 
of their old nest are still there, but I am sure they are not 
going to build here any more. You didn't believe me 
when I told you about the Cooies, did you, Michael?" 

" What do you call them ? " he asked, trying to avoid a 
10 reply. 

" The Cooies. It is my name for them, because of the 
sweet way they coo. But Michael, do tell me, did you 
believe me ? " 

" I don't quite know," he answered honestly. " I didn't 
15 think you were making up a regular story, an untruth, I 
mean ; I knew you would n't do that, but I did think that 
perhaps you fancied a part of it. You might have seen 
other birds flying about that you imagined were wood 
pigeons; and certainly the remains in the tree scarcely 
20 look like a nest, do they ? " 

" No, they don't," said Mary. " The wind tore it to 
pieces the night it blew so." 

" Yes, I understand it all now," the young man replied, 

" except how you have managed to tame them. They are 

26 like pet doves. I really am afraid I could n't have believed 
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it, if I had n't seen it with my own eyes"; and as he spoke 
he very gently stroked Mr. Coo's opal-colored feathers. 

"They have tamed themselves, the darlings. I think 
wild creatures would soon learn to know me, Michael." 

"I have heard of people who have a kind of power 5 
over animals, and perhaps you are one- of them," the 
young man replied. 

" It is because I love them and they know it. But the 
Cooies are going away to live. I do wish they hadn't 
grown tired of these gardens." lo 

" It is better than for them to stay to be caught by cats." 

Mary shivered at the thought. 

"Oh, dear, yes! " she said. "What a dreadful idea!" 
And when Michael, hearing his mother calling, left the 
room, she turned to her little friends. 16 

" Thank you so much, dear Cooies ; but I won't ask you 
ever to come back to me if you have any fear of cats." 

" We did not like to mention it before," said Mr. Coo, 
" but it was in our minds, and not without reason. Now 
we must fly away, but we shall see you again soon." 20 

Mary shook her head. She was very nearly crying. 

"Cheer up," murmiu'ed Mrs. Coo. 

Then off they flew. 

opal-colored.: the opal is a precious stone which presents a peculiar play 
of colors of delicate tints. 
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THE STORY OF THE FISHERMAN 

Note. In almost all countries of the world there may be found 
delighted readers of a famous collection of Arabian fairy tales called 
The Arabian Nights, or sometimes The Thousand and One Nights. They 
are stories which a young queen is supposed to tell for the amusement and 
5 entertainment of her husband. The following is one of the first stories 
which she related. 

Once there was a fisherman who, though very poor, 
would cast his net but four times a day. One day he 
went forth at the hour of noon to the shore of the sea, 
10 put down his basket, and cast in his net. 

Three times did he cast it without success, but on the 
fourth trial he drew up a brass bottle closed with a leaden 
stopper bearing a seal. 

At the sight the fisherman was glad and said, " I will sell 
16 this bottle in the market, for it is worth ten pieces of gold." 
He shook the bottle and, finding it heavy, picked out 
with his knife the leaden seal. Then he shook the flask 
again, but nothing came out of it except a thick smoke 
which spread over the face of the earth. 
20 Presently the smoke drifted into a single shape and 
became a genie, whose head was in the clouds, while his 
feet rested on the earth. His legs were like masts, his 
mouth resembled a cavern, his nostrils were like trum- 
pets, and his eyes like lamps. 
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The fisherman trembled with fright as he looked upon 

the terrible figure; his teeth chattered and he could 

scarcely see. As soon as the genie perceived his deliverer 

he cried out : '^ Solomon, Solomon, do not slay me ! Never 

5 again will I refuse to obey." 

"0 genie," said the fisherman, ^^what is this you are 
talking of ? Solomon has been dead a thousand and eight 
hundred years, and we are now in the end of time. What 
is your story, and why did you enter this bottle ? " 
10 When the genie heard these words he said : " I bring 
you news, fisherman. Your life is finished. Choose, 
then, what kind of death you will die." 

"What ! " cried the fisherman. ^'Am I to be killed for 
setting you free ? I have brought you out of the depths 
16 of the sea and given you your liberty. Do I deserve to 
be punished with death?" 

"I cannot treat you otherwise," said the genie, "and 
to make this plain I will tell you my history." 

" Tell it," said the fisherman, " but be brief in the tell- 
20 ing, for my heart has sunk down to my feet." 

"Know then," began the genie, "that I was one of 

those evil spirits who rebelled against King Solomon. 

Therefore he called for this bottle, and having forced me 

to enter it, sealed it with yonder leaden stopper. He 

25 then gave orders that I should be flung into the midst of 
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the sea. There I remained for a hundred years, sajdng in 
my heart, ^ To him who sets me free I will give untold 
riches.' But no one came. 

" During the next hundred years I said, * To him who 
sets me free I will show all the treasures of the earth.' 5 

But no one came. 

I 

" Four hundred years passed and I said, * To him who 
sets me free I will grant his heart's desire.' But no one 
came. 

" Then my heart was filled with rage, and I said, ^ To lo 
him who sets me free I will give the choice of how he 
shall die.' And lo ! now you have set me free." 

The fisherman listened to the genie's story in the 
greatest terror, but suddenly he said to himself, "This 
is a genie and I am a man, and God has given me 15 
reason. Therefore I will now plot his destruction even as 
lie has planned mine." So, turning to the genie, he said, 
"Since you are determined to kill me, I charge you, by 
the great seal of Solomon, to answer me one question 
before I die." 20 

"Ask it, but be brief," replied the genie. 

" How is it possible," went on the fisherman, " that you 
were in that bottle ? It is too small to hold your hand or 
your foot. How, then, could you make your whole body 
enter it ? " 25 
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*^ Do you not believe that I was in it ? " demanded the 
genie. 

"I will never believe it," cried the fisherman, boldly, 
" until I have seen it myself." 
5 Upon this the genie changed himself again into thick 
smoke, which entered the bottle little by little imtil it 
was all inside. 

Instantly the fisherman snatched the leaden stopper 
and pressed it into the mouth of the bottle. 
10 ^'Now, genie," he called out, "it is your turn to 
choose what manner of death you will die." 

The genie struggled with all his might to escape, but in 

vain. He could not pass the seal of Solomon. Hiding his 

anger, therefore, he cried : " I pray you, fisherman, be 

15 not enraged with me for what I did. If I have done evil, 

it is your place to do good." 

" I am about to throw you into the sea," said the fisher- 
man, sternly. " You would have killed me, though I had 
done you no wrong. Instead of death, I should have 
20 been rewarded for my kindness." 

"I will reward you now," cried the genie, eagerly. 
" Set me free and I will make you rich for the rest of 
your life." 

At first the fisherman would not listen, but when he 
25 had bound the genie by the strongest promises he could 
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think of, he opened the bottle. The smoke came out 
again in a thick cloud and took shape as the genie, who 
immediately kicked the bottle into the sea. 

" That is no sign of good/' said the fisherman, again in 
terror for his life, but the genie laughed at his fears. 6 

^' Follow me," he said, " and be not afraid. Have I not 
said that I will give you great riches ? " 

They quitted the city and came to a lake which lay 
between four hills. Here the genie stopped. 

^' Cast in your net," said he to the fisherman, " and take lo 
the fish that you catch to the sultan, who will reward 
you. Only beware not to throw in your net more than 
once a day, or you will repent it." Having said this, he 
struck the earth with his heel, and it immediately opened 
and swallowed him. 16 

The fisherman threw in his net, but though the lake 
seemed to be full of fish, he caught only four. These 
were very beautiful, however, being of different colors 
and unlike any that he had ever seen before. Having 
admired them for some time, he set out for the palace to 20 
present them to the sultan, as the genie had commanded 
him to do. 

That prince was greatly delighted with the beauty of 
the fish and ordered that more should be brought to him. 
He presented to the lucky fisherman four hundred pieces 26 
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of gold, with which he returned to his family, joyful and 
happy. This, however, was only the beginning of his 
good fortune. The enchanted fish, for enchanted they 
were, made the fisherman the wealthiest man of his time. 

genie (je' ne) : a powerful spirit, of good or evil character, supposed 
to have been created thousands of years before mankind. The genii 
(jen'Ii) commonly appear in these stories in the shape of gigantic 
human beings. — seal of Solomon : Solomon's power over the genii, 
according to The Arabian Nights, was very great. With his seal ring he 
stamped his written commands to the spirits of the air. King Solomon was 
famous in Arabian history as well as in Jewish. 

TRANSIENT PLEASURES 

Robert Burns 
6 Robert Burns (1759-1796) was a noted lyric poet of Scotland. 

But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed ; 
Or like the snowfall in the river, 
A moment white — then melts forever ; 
10 Or like the borealis race. 

That flit ere you can point their place ; 
Or like the rainbow's lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm. 

From Tarn G^Shanter 

transient : brief. — borealis race : northern lights, a well-known luminous 
phenomenon, visible only at night. — eyanishing ; disappearing. 
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THE LAST LESSON 



Alphonse Daudet 



Alphonse Daudet (d6d&) (1840-1897), a French novelist of great 
power, was remarkable for the beauty of his style. 

That morning I was very late in going to school, and 
I was sorely afraid of a scolding. For a moment the 
notion came into my head of running away into the 5 
fields. The weather was so warm and the air so clear ! I 
could hear the blackbirds whistle in the edge of the wood, 
and in the meadow behind the sawmill the Prussian sol- 
diers were driUing. All this was much more attractive 
than the schoolroom, but I put the temptation out of my lo 
mind and ran on. 

A little crowd of people, gathered around the bulletin 
board before the townhall, made me wonder what the 
news could be. As I crossed the square the blacksmith 
cried out to me : " Don't run so fast, my boy ! You will 15 
arrive at your school soon enough." I did not stop to 
find out what he meant, for I thought that he was 
making fun of me. 

When I reached the school yard I was all out of breath 
and my head was going like a trip hammer. Usually at 20 
the opening of school there was a great clatter that could 
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be heard in the istreet — the slamming of desk lids, the 
banging of books, the shuffling of heavy boots, the tapping 
of the master's ruler, and his "A little less noise, please ! 
A little less noise ! " 
6 I had been counting upon this confusion to reach my 
seat without being noticed, but to^iay everything was as 
still as if it had been Sunday. There was nothing for me 
to do but to open the door and walk into the room, and 
you can imagine how red my cheeks were and how fright- 

10 ened I was. 

To my surprise nothing happened. Our teacher looked 
at me without anger and said gently : " Go to your place 
quickly, little Frank ; we were going to begin with- 
out you." 

16 I went at once to my desk and sat down. Then for the 
first time I noticed that the master wore his beautiful 
long green coat, and the black silk cap which he usually 
kept for visiting day. The class seemed strangely quiet 
and solemn. But what surprised me most was to see at 

20 the back of the room the people of the village, who never 
came except on great occasions. They were sitting silent 
as we were ourselves, and everybody looked sad. . Old 
Hauser had brought with him a battered primer, which he 
held wide open upon his knees. I could not understand 

26 what it all meant. 
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Then the master stood up and in the same strangely 
gentle voice he said : '' My children, this is the last time 
I shall ever teach you. The order has come from Berlin 
that in future only German shall be taught in the schools 
of Alsace and Lorraine. The new master comes to-morrow. 6 
This is our last lesson in French. I beg you to be very 
attentive ! " 

My last lesson in French ! I, who hardly knew how to 
write! Why, then, I should never learn. As I looked 
down at my books, which had once seemed to me so lo 
heavy and tiresome, they were like old friends from 
whom I could not bear to part. Now I understood 
it all. That was the news on the bulletin board, and it 
was in honor of this last lesson that the old people of the 
village were present. It was their way of thanking the 16 
master for his forty years of faithful service, and of doing 
reverence to the country they loved. 

Suddenly I heard my name called. It was my turn to 
recite. What would I not have given if I could have said 
that rule in grammar from beginning to end, exceptions 20 
and all, without a blunder ! . But I stumbled over the very 
first words and stood ashamed, without daring to lift my 
head. I heard the master say : " I will not scold you, 
little Frank. You are punished enough already. And 
you are not alone in your fault. We all think : ^ Oh, 26 
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there is plenty of time. I will learn to-morrow.' And 
you see what happens. Now these Prussians have a right 
to say to us, *Come, you pretend to be French and yet 
you cannot speak or write your own language.' " 
6 Then the master spoke to us of the French tongue. He 
told us that it was the most beautiful language in the 
world, the clearest, the strongest; that we must cherish 
it and never forget it, because no people could ever really 
be conquered so long as they kept their language, for that 

10 was the key to their prison. 

Then he took a grammar and read to us our lesson. I 
was astonished to find how easy it was. Everything that 
he said seemed so clear and simple ! It may have been 
because I never had listened so attentively, but I think, 

16 too, that he had never been so patient in explaining. It 
was as if the poor man would have taught us all that he 
knew himself in this one lesson. 

Then came the writing exercise. New copies had been 
written on clean slips of paper in this way : 

20 France, Alsace. 

France, Alsace. 

They looked like little flags or banners waving from 
the desks. And every child worked with all his might. 
One could hear only the scratching of the pens on the 
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paper. Under the eaves pigeons were cooing softly, and 
listening to them, I said to myself, " Will they have to 
sing in German, I wonder ? " 

From time to time as I glanced up from my work I 
saw the master sitting motionless in his chair, gazing 6 
at the objects about him as if he wished to carry away 
with him the picture of his little schoolroom. For forty 
years he had sat in the same place with his class before 
him. And on the morrow he was to leave the place 
forever ! lo 

Still, he had the courage to hear all the recitations. 
After the writing came history, and then the little ones 
chanted their primer lesson — ba-be-hi-bo-bu. The old 
blacksmith put on his spectacles and went through the 
exercise with the children. His voice trembled a little; i6 
it sounded so strange that we longed to laugh, and yet 
we could not help crying. 

Then the clock struck. It was noon. At the same 
moment we heard the tramp of the Prussians' feet as 
they came back from drill. The master stood up. He 20 
was very pale and never had he looked so tall. 

^^My friends," said he, ^^my friends — " But something 
choked him. He could not go on. Instead, he turned 
toward the blackboard and with a piece of crayon wrote 
in large, round letters : Vive la France ! 25 




Then he stood there, his face hidden against the wall, 
and without speaking he made a little sign to us with his 
hand to go away. 

boUetin board: a board upon which the news is posted. — Banser: 
proDoUDced ho ja, evenly accented. — Alsace (^1 sfts') and Lonaine (lOr r&n'} ; 
these two provinces were ceded by France to Geimaii; at the close of the 
Franco-Prusaian War in 1871 — rererence : honor. — Vive la Prance (rty la 
Frftnce) : literally " Live France ! " or " A long life to France 1 " 
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TO-DAY 

Thomas Cablyle 

Thomas Carltle (1795-1881) was a noted Scottish author and phi- 
Io8opher,Who exerted a great influence on the life and literature of his time. 

So here hath been dawning 

Another blue day : 
Think, wilt thou let it 5 

Slip useless away ? 

Out of Eternity 

This new day is bom; 
Into Eternity, 

At night, will return. lo 

Behold it aforetime 

No eye ever did ; 
So soon it forever 

From all eyes is hid. 

Here hath been dawning 16 

Another blue day ; 
Think, wilt thou let it 

Slip useless away ? 
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MIGNON 

JoHANN Wolfgang von Goethe 

JoHANN Wolfgang von Goethe (ge'te), a famous German poet, dram- 
atist, and prose writer, was born at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1749, and 
died at Weimar in 1832. His masterpiece is the well-known tragedy of 
Faust, The following extract is from Wilhelm Meister, his greatest novel. 

6 On alighting at an inn which stood in the market 
place, Wilhelm found matters going on very gayly. A 
large company of jugglers and rope dancers had just 
arrived and were preparing for an exhibition. As Wil- 
helm entered the house his attention was drawn to a 

10 small figure in the doorway. A short silk waistcoat with 
Spanish sleeves, and tight trousers with puffs, looked 
very pretty on the child. For a moment Wilhelm could 
not decide whether it was a boy or a girl, but concluded 
upon the latter ; and as the child ran by he caught her 

15 up in his arms and asked her to whom she belonged. 
She gave him a sharp side look, but ran into the kitchen 
without making any answer. 

That same afternoon Wilhelm saw her standing near 
some other children who were playing in the street. At 

20 first she looked as if she might run away again, but 
instead she laid her right hand on her breast, her left on 
her brow, and bowed deeply. 
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"Do not be afraid, little one," said the young man, 
kindly. " What is your name ? " 

"They call me Mignon," she answered. 

" How old are you ? " 

"No one has counted." 5 

Wilhelm asked a few more questions. She gave her 
answers in a kind of broken German and with a strangely 
solemn manner, always laying her hand on her breast and 
bowing deeply. Her face was not regular, but striking ; 
her brow full of mystery ; her mouth, though too closely lo 
shut for one of her age, was yet very lovely. Wilhelm 
was strongly attracted by her appearance. 

It was late the next day before he caught another 
glimpse of her. The rope dancers had hardly begun their 
performance when there was a sudden tumult in the 16 
square. To Wilhelm*s horror he saw the leader of the 
company strike little Mignon with the handle of a whip. 
Like lightning Wilhelm sprang upon him and held him 
by the collar. 

" Leave her alone ! " the indignant young man shouted. 20 
"You shall not even see her again till you have told 
me where you stole her." 

" What do I care ? " the showman muttered angrily. 
" Pay me what her clothes have cost and you may take 
her off my hands as soon as you please." 26 
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So the bargain was made. Thirty crowns was the 

price paid, and for this sum the showman gave up all his 

claims. Of the child's history he would tell nothing, only 

that she had fallen into his hands on the death of his 

5 brother. 

'^ You belong to me now," Wilhelm said to her. " You 
must be a good child." 

" I will try," she said simply. 

From that moment she watched what services the 
10 waiter had to do for her friend, and after the next day 
she did them all herself. Wilhelm found that his interest 
m her grew daily. In her whole behavior there was some- 
thing very singular. She never walked up or down the 
stairs but always jumped. She would spring along by the 
16 railing and, before you were aware, would be sitting quietly 
above on the landing. She had a different sort of saluta- 
tion for every one she met. Often she was silent for the 
whole day. At times she would answer questions freely 
but always strangely. In Wilhelm' s service she was 
20 unwearying, and up before the sun. Early in the evening 
she vanished and went to sleep in a little room upon the 
bare floor, nor could she be induced to lie upon a bed or a 
mattress. Her clothes were kept scrupulously clean and 
she went regularly to church. She was a constant source 
25 of wonder. 
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One evening wlien Wilhelm came home, tired and sad, 
he found Mignon waiting for him, and she lighted him up 
the stairs. On setting down the light she begged him to 
allow her to show him a piece of her art. He was scarcely 
interested in what 
she could do, but he 
had not the heart 
to refuse her. After 
a little while she 
came in again. 

She carried under 
her arm a smal] rug 
which she spread 
out upon the floor. 
Then she brought 
in four candles and 
placed one on each 
comer of the rug. 
A little basket of eggs, which she next carried in, made 
her purpose clearer. She was about to give her famous 20 
e^ dance. 

Carefully measuring her steps, she walked to and fro on 
the rug, spreading out the eggs in certain figures and 
positions. When this was done she called in a man of the 
house who could play on the violin. He retired with his 2fi 
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instrument into a comer ; she tied a band about her eyes 
and gave a signal ; and as the music began she moved in 
perfect time with it, accompanying the notes with the 
strokes of a pair of castanets. 
5 Lightly, nimbly, and with wonderful accuracy she car- 
ried on the dance. She skipped along so sharply and 
surely between the eggs, and trod so close to them, that 
you would have thought every instant she must trample 
one of them in pieces or kick the others away in her rapid 

10 turns. But she touched not a single one of them, though 
winding herself through their mazes with all kinds of 
steps, nay, even with leaps, and at last half kneeling. 

Constant as a clock she ran her course, and Wilhelm, 
quite led away by the sight, forgot his cares and followed 

16 every movement of the dear little creature with the keen- 
est pleasure. 

The dance being ended, Mignon rolled the eggs together 
softly with her foot into a little heap, leaving none 
behind. Then she took the bandage from her eyes and 

20 ended her performance with a little bow. 

jugglers : those who perform tricks by sleight of hand. — Wilhelm : 
(virhelm) : the Grerman for William. — Mignon (m^ nydN' or mln'y6n) : a 
name meaning " darling." — a piece of her art : what she had been trained 
to do ; her profession. — castanets : pieces of ivory or hard wood used very 
much as " clappers " are, as an accompaniment to a song or a dance. — 
maze : a confusing network of paths constant : steady, regular. 
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IN THE CHILDHOOD OF THE WORLD 

Edward Clodd 

Edward Clodd, F.R.A.S. (1840- ), is an English writer and 
scientist. 

Everything in this wide world has a history ; that is, it 
has something to tell about what it was, and how it came 
to be what it is. 6 

There are stones which have a history more wonder- 
ful than all the fairy stories you have ever heard; and 
if this be true of stones and many other things which 
cannot speak, you may believe that it is also true of 
living things. lo 

It is the history of the most wonderful thing that this 
world has ever seen that I want to tell you. You will 
perhaps think that I am about to describe some fierce- 
looking monster that lived on the earth thousands of 
years ago, for people are apt to think that things are is 
wonderful only when they are big, which is not true. To 
show you what I mean : the beautiful six-sided wax cells 
which the bee makes are more curious than the rough hut 
which the African monkey piles together; and the tiny 
ants that keep plant lice and milk them, just as we keep 20 
cows to give us milk, are more wonderful than the huge 
and dull rhinoceros. 
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It is about yourself that I am going to talk, for I 
want you to know how it is that you are what you are 
and where you are. 

Perhaps you have thought that there is nothing very 
6 wonderful in being where you are, or in possessing the 
good things which you enjoy; that people have always 
had them, or, if not, that they had only to buy them at 
the shops ; and that from the first day man lived on earth 
he could cook his food and have ices and desserts ; could 

10 dress himself well, live in a fine house, and build splendid 

churches with stained-glass windows, just as he does to-day. 

If you have thought so, you are wrong, and I wish to 

set you right, and show you that man was once wild and 

rough and savage, frightened at his own shadow, and still 

15 more frightened at the roar of thunder and the quiver of 
lightning ; and that it has taken many thousands of years 
for him to become as wise and skillful as we now see 
him to be. For just as you had to learn your A B C's to 
enable you to read, so man had to begin learning, and to 

20 get at facts step by step along a toilsome road. 

But although God left man to find out many things for 
himself, he gave him eyes wherewith to see, ears where- 
with to hear, feet wherewith to walk, and hands where- 
with to handle, — all these he gave to man. And now I 

26 must tell you what the word "man" means. It comes 
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from a very old word which signifies to think ; therefore 
a man is one who thinks, and is distinguished from the 
brute in that he is a thinking being. The brute remains 
the brute he always was, while man, with this wonderful 
thinking power, goes on improving the work of those who 5 
lived before him. 

Man has not the piercing eye of the eagle, but he has 
the power to-day of making instruments which bring into 
view the distant stars. He has not the swiftness of the 
deer, but he has the power of making steam engines that lo 
carry him sixty miles an hour. He has not the strength 
of the horse, but he has put machines together which can 
do the work of a hundred horses. 

It would be making a guess and, as we shall never 
know whether we are right, there is no use in our try- 15 
ing to say how many years man has lived on this earth. 
It is enough for us to know that the good Being who 
made the world put man on it at the best and fittest time. 

He was placed here wild and naked, and only by slow 
degrees did he become clothed and civilized. His first 20 
desire was to get food to eat, fire for warmth, and some 
place for shelter when night came on and wild beasts 
howled and roared about him. 

For ages, streams of fresh water had been running 
down the mountain sides and through the valleys they 26 
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had helped to make ; so man had little trouble in quench- 
ing his thirst, and he would, of course, keep near the 
streams. But the food he needed was not to be had so 
easily. The first things he fed on would be wild fruits 
6 and berries, and the first place he lived in would be some 
tree or cave. He might wish to eat of the fish that glided 
past him in the river, and of the reindeer that bounded 
past him in the depths of the forest ; but these were not 
to be had without weapons to slay them. 

10 There are few things which the wonderfully made hand 
of man cannot dp, but it must have tools to work with. 
A man cannot cut wood or meat without a knife; he can- 
not write without a pen, or drive in nails without a ham- 
mer. And so the thing most needed in those earliest 

15 times was some sharp-edged tool. 

Nothing was known of the metals stored away beneath 
the earth, but there were stones lying near its surface, and 
of these man made use. Men of science have given the 
name " Age of Stone " to that far-off time when stone was 

20 used for various tools. Year after year man learned to 
shape his stone tools and weapons better, until fairly good 
knives, spearheads, hatchets, and hammers were made. 
With these, clumsy as they were, he cut down trees, 
scooped them out and made canoes, killed his food, and 

26 cracked seashells to get out the fish inside them. 
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In course of time, some man wiser than his fellows 
made use of his quicker eye and more active brain to 
discover the metals which the earth contained ; and this 
was a great gain, for which we cannot be too thankful. 

By way of marking the steps in man's progress, his 5 
early history is divided into three periods, named after 
the things used in them, as follows: first. The Age of 
Stone ; second. The Age of Bronze ; and third. The Age 
of Iron. 

How many years passed between the shaping of the lo 
first flint and the molding of the first bronzed weapon 
is not known. We are sure that men used stone before 
they used bronze and iron, and that some tribes were 
still in the Stone Age when other tribes had found out 
the value of metals. 16 

Under layers of earth, in river beds, and in caverns, the 
bones of men of that far-off past are found with the 
weapons which they made ; and side by side with them 
are the bones of the rhinoceros, hippopotamus, cave lion, 
cave bear, hyena, and other beasts of a much larger size 20 
than are found in the world to-day. The old Earth has 
carefully preserved their story, so that we may read it 
now. For men had to learn a great deal before they were 
clever enough to write histories of themselves. 
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THE RHODORA 

Ealph Waldo Emerson 

On being, askedy Whence is the flower f 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, a distinguished author and lecturer, was bom 
in Boston in 1803, and died in Concord in 1882. He was a profound thinker, 
and possessed a deep insight into both nature and human life. 

5 Note. The rhodora is a low shrub with purplish-red flowers which 
appear before the leaves. It is found in early spring in New England 
woods. 

In May, when sea winds pierced our solitudes, 

I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 
10 Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 

To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 

The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 

Made the black water with their beauty gay ; 

Here might the redbird come his plumes to cool 
15 And court the flower that cheapens his array. 

Rhodora ! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing. 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for being : 
20 Why thou wert there, rival of the rose ! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew : 

But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 

The selfsame Power that brought me there brought you. 
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THE OLD GARDEN 

Frances E. Cbompton 

Frances E^ Crompton (Mrs. Walsh) is an English author, who has a 

rare gift for writing stories for young people. 

• 

Note. This lesson is taken from a delightful little book called The 
Gende Heritage. It is a story of a family of English children and their 
neighbor, Mr. Arthur. 6 

De^r father will let us do almost anything, but mother 
often waits to consider it before she will promise, and 
though it is different from father's way, we know that it 
will be all right, for there is no one in the world at all 
like mother. lo 

We told her about Mr. Arthur one evening, and asked 
if we might go to see his garden in the morning. Patricia 
said, when we were going to bed, that she wondered why 
mother had said Yes immediately, even before father had 
said a word. But mother said that she knew about the 16 
gentleman who had come to live at the old house, and that 
we were honored in being asked to see his garden. We 
supposed that was because he was quite grown up and 
we were not at all so. 

We went the next morning and waited by the high 20 
brick wall until Mr. Arthur came out to see how blue the 
sky was over his big hawthorn tree. He nodded to us in 
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the friendliest way and asked if we were coming into 
his garden. 

"We are all coming, thank you very much," said 
Patricia, politely. " Mother says we may if we don't 
6 trouble you. Do we trouble you ? " 

" Not at all," said Mr. Arthur, cheerfully ; and he took 
Paul's hand and led us up the hawthorn walk. 

All about the house there were old lawns of grass, with 
beech trees round them, and in the grass under the. trees 

10 there were snowdrops, crocuses, daffodils, and anemones, 
that grew not in patches of two and three, but in wide 
sheets. Before the house there was a lawn so old and 
mossy that your feet sank into it as you walked ; at one 
end was the house, with a row of gray gables in the roof, 

16 and long windows that opened on the grass ; at the other 
end was a low brick wall with a wide gateway, and here 
you went down three steps into the garden. 

When we saw it we sighed for joy ; we nearly screamed, 
it was so beautiful. It was divided here and there by yew 

20 hedges, so that we kept finding one new place after 
another ; and it seemed to lie all in a warm hollow 
sheltered by the beech trees, where there was no wind, 
but nearly always sun. The soil looked as if it had been 
a garden for hundreds of years, and the plants as if they 

25 had grown and grown and had never been disturbed. 



We saw whole beds of lilies of the valley, clove carna- 
tions, burning bush, fleur-de-lis, mos8 and cabbage roses, 




day lilies, crown imperials, and more old-fashioned plants 
and shrubs than I can remember. 

Bobby looked round at them all and sighed. 

"Did you make all this garden yourself?" he asked. 
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" Oh, no," Mr. Arthur said. " This is a very old garden, 
as you can see. I have only put in my favorite plants 
since I came." v- - - ^ 

" I never saw so beautiful a place in all my life," I said 
6 as earnestly as I could. ^' May we go down the walks ? " 

Mr. Arthur said we might go wherever we liked. He 
went with us, and told us all about the plants. 

Bobby began by saying, " Do you mind if we ask a few 
questions ? It is a thing, you know, that nurse will not 
10 allow." 

Mr. Arthur said that he did not mind it in the least, 
and after this was settled, I must say that we asked more 
than a few. 

^^ I feel like the Queen of Sheba," said Bobby, despond- 
15 ently, when we were going back down the hawthorn 
walk at last. Mr. Arthur smiled and asked why. 

"Because when she had seen Solomon's things, there 
was no more spirit in her, you know," said Bobby, very 
precisely, for though it takes him a long time to learn a 
20 thing, he never forgets it afterwards. " There is no more 
spirit left in me. I think it is of no use for us to go on 
with our little gardens." 

" Ah, but there you are wrong," said Mr. Arthur ; ^^for 
where would my old garden have been if no one had 
26 begun it ? Some one must begin in everything." 
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^^ Yes," said Bobby, slowly ; " but I don't know that it 
is of much use for me to begin things of any kind, 
because they get done so slowly. I might never see the 
end of them." 

"But they will be done for some one else," said Mr. 6 
Arthur. 

Bobby is a very truthful boy. He even says things 
that he need not, because he will never let people think 
anything untrue about him. So, though he flushed a little, 
he looked up into Mr. Arthur's face quite steadily. lo 

" But I would rather have things nice for myself than 
for any one else," he said. 

" Ah," said Mr. Arthur, quietly, looking down at Bobby 
as steadily as he looked up. " But a gentleman does not 
think always of himself." 16 

Bobby stood with his hands behind him,' looking up at 
Mr. Arthur without a word for two or three minutes, and 
then the red in his face rose higher and higher until it 
reached his hair. 

" I am not enough of a gentleman yet," said he ; " but 20 
perhaps I may grow to be more." 

gables: the triangular ends of a building between the slopes of the 
roof. — Qneen of Sheika : see the story in 1 Kings x. 1-10. 
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JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN — I 

Dinah Mulock Craik 

Mrs. Dinah Mulock Craik (1826-1887) was an English novelist and 
poet. The publication of John Halifax, Gentleman in 1856 won for her a 
great success. The following is a brief extract from the story. 



"Get out of Mr. Fletcher's road, you idle little — '' 
5 " Vagabond," I think my old nurse, Sally Watkins, was 
going to say, but she changed her mind^ 

My father and I both glanced round, surprised at her 
unusual reticence; but when the lad addressed turned, 
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fixed his eyes on each of us for a moment, and made way 
for us, we ceased to wonder. Ragged, muddy, and miser- 
able as he appeared, the poor boy looked anything but a 
"vagabond." 

"Thee need not go out into the wet, my lad. Keep 6 
close to the wall and there will be shelter enough both 
for us and thee," said my father, as he pulled my little 
hand carriage into the alley, under cover from the pelting 
rain. The lad, with a grateful look, put out a hand like- 
wise and pushed me further in. A strong hand it was, lo 
roughened and browned with labor, though he was 
scarcely as old as I. What would I not have given to 
have been so stalwart and so tall ! 

Sally called from her house door, "Won't Master 
Phineas come in and sit by the fire ? " But it was always 16 
a trouble to me to move or walk, and I liked staying at 
the mouth of the alley, watching the shower come sweep- 
ing down the street ; besides, I wanted to look again at 
the stranger lad. 

He had scarcely stirred, but remained leaning against 20 
the wall, either through weariness or in order to be out 
of our way. He took little or no notice of us ; his eyes 
were fixed on the pavement, watching the raindrops 
which, as they fell, threw up a little mist of spray. It 
was a serious face for a boy of only fourteen or so ; but 26 
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he was tall and strongly built, and everything about him 
seemed to indicate that which I had not, — his muscular 
limbs, his square, broad shoulders, and his healthy cheek, 
though it was sharp and thin. 

6 " The rain will soon be over," I said, but doubted if he 
heard me. What could he be thinking of so intently ? a 
poor working lad, whom few would have given credit for 
thinking at all. 

I do not suppose my father gave a second thought to 

10 the boy whom he had made take shelter beside us. In 
truth, the worthy man had no lack of subjects to occupy 
his mind, and I saw by the restless way in which he poked 
his stick into the little water pools, that he was longing to 
be in his tanyard close by. 

15 " Twenty-three minutes lost by this shower," he said 

at last. "Phineas, my son, how am I to get thee safe 

home, unless thee wilt go with me first to the tanyard ?" 

I shook my head. It was very hard for Abel Fletcher 

to have for his only child such a sickly creature as I, who, 

20 now at sixteen, was as helpless and useless to him as 
a baby. 

'' Well, well, then I must find some one to go home 
with thee "; for though my father had made me a sort of 
carriage in which, with a little help, I could propel my- 

26 self, still he never trusted me anywhere alone. " Here, 
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Sally — Sally Watkins ! do any of thy lads wish to earn 
an honest penny ? " 

Sally did not hear, but the lad beside us did; and at 
my father's words he started forward. I had not noticed 
before how wasted and hungry-looking he was. 6 

" Sir, I want work ; may I earn the penny ? " and tak- 
ing off his tattered old cap, he looked in a manly, fearless 
fashion right up into my father's face. The old man 
scanned him closely. 

^VWhat is thy name, lad ? " lo 

« John Halifax." 

" Where dost thee come from ? " 

" Cornwall." 

" Hast thee any parents living ? " 

" No." 15 

" How old might thee be, John Halifax ? " 

" Fourteen, sir." 

" Thee art used to work ? " 

"Yes." 

" What sort of work ? " 20 

" Anything I can get to do." 

"Well," said my father after a pause, "thee shall take 
my son home, and I '11 give thee a groat. Shall I give it 
to thee now ? " 

" Not till I have earned it, sir." 25 
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Then my father slipped the money into my hand and 
left us. 

I followed him with my eyes as he went down the 

street. Dressed in a coat of true Quaker cut and a wide- 

5 brimmed hat, he looked precisely what he was — an 

honest, prosperous tradesman. The lad beside me watched 

him likewise. 

It still rained slightly, so we remained under cover. 

John Halifax leaned in his old place and did not at- 

10 tempt to talk. Once only, when the draught through 

the alley made me shiver, he pulled my cloak round 

me carefully. 

" You are not very strong, I 'm afraid." 

" No." 
16 Then he stood idly looking at the opposite house, the 
mayor's house, with its steps and portico. One of the 
windows was open and a cluster of little heads was 
visible there. 

They were the mayor's children. I knew them all by 
20 sight. They seemed greatly amused to watch us shivering 
in the rain. Doubtless our position made their own 
appear all the pleasanter. For myself it mattered little ; 
but for this poor, homeless lad to stand in sight of their 
merry nursery window and to hear the clatter of their 
26 voices, I wondered how he felt it. 
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Just at this minute an .older child came to the window. 
I had met her with the rest ; she was only a visitor. She 
looked at us, then disappeared. Soon after we saw the front 
door half open and an evident struggle taking place behind 
it ; we even heard loud words across the narrow street. 6 

"I will — I say I will." 

" You shall not, Miss Ursula." 

"ButlwiU." 

And there stood the little girl with a loaf of bread in 
one hand and a carving knife in the other. She succeeded lo 
in cutting off a large slice and holding it out. 

" Take it, poor boy — you look so hungry. Do take it." 
But the servant forced her in, and the door was shut upon 
a sharp cry. 

It made John Halifax start and look up at the nursery 15 
window, which was also closed. We heard nothing more. 
After a minute he crossed the street and picked up the 
slice of bread,, but it was some time before he ate it ; 
when he did so, it was quietly and slowly, looking very 
thoughtful all the while. 20 

As soon as the rain had ceased we took our way home, 
— he guiding my carriage along in silence. 

" How strong you are ! " said I, half sighing, when, 
with a sudden pull, he had saved me from being over- 
turned by a horseman riding past. 26 
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" I shall need my strength," he answered. 

" How ? " 

" To earn my living." 

He drew- up his broad shoulders and planted on the 
6 pavement a firmer foot, as if he knew he had the world 
before him and would meet it without fear. 

" What have you worked at lately? " 

"Anything I could get. I have never learned a 
trade." 
10 " Should you like to learn one ? " 

He hesitated a moment and then replied, "Once I 
thought I should like to be what my father was." 

" What was he ? " 

" A scholar and a gentleman." 
16 " Then perhaps you would n't like to follow a trade." 

" Yes, I should. What would it matter to me ? " 

" Have you been up and down the country much ? " 

"A great deal these last three years, doing a hand's 
turn as best I could at hop picking, apple gathering, and 
20 harvesting ; but this siunmer I had typhus fever and 
could not work." 

" What did you do then ? " 

" I lay in a bam until I got well. I 'm quite well now; 
you need not be afraid." 
26 " No, indeed. I never thought of that." 
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We soon became quite sociable together as he guided 
me carefully out of the town. Once I said something 
about wishing we were not "strangers," and the lad's 
bright, half-amazed, haK-grateful smile went straight to 
my heart. 5 

"Ah ! " I cried, as we crossed a street; " here we are, 
at home." 

The homeless lad just glanced at the flight of spotless 
stone steps which led to my father's handsome door. 
"Good-day, then," he said, "which means good-by." lo 

I started. The word pained me. On my sad, lonely life 
the lad's face had come like a flash of sunshine. To let it 
go from me was like going back into the dark. 

" Not good-by just yet ! " said I, trying painfully to lift 
myself from my little carriage and mount the steps. John 16 
Halifax came to my aid. 

" Suppose you let me carry you. I could — and — and 
— it would be great fun, you know." 

He tried to turn it into jest, so as not to hurt me. I 
put my arms round his neck and he lifted me safely and 20 
carefully, and set me at my own door. "Is there any- 
thing more I can do for you, sir ? " he asked. 

" Don't call me ^ sir,' " I answered ; " I am only a boy 
hke yourself. Don't go yet. Ah! here comes my 
father." 26 
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John Halifax stood aside and touched his cap as the 
old man passed. 

" So here thee art. Hast thee taken care of my son ? 
Did he give thee thy groat, my lad ? " 
6 We had neither of us once thought of the money. 

When I acknowledged this my father laughed, and 
began searching in his pockets for a larger coin. Mean- 
while, John Halifax for the second time was going 
away. 
10 " Stop, lad ; here is thy groat, and a shilling added for 
thy kindness to my son." 

" Thank you ; but I only want pajonent for my 
work." 

He took the groat and put back the shilling into my 
16 father's hand. 

The old man was much astonished. "Thee art an 
honest lad," he said ; " but I can't stay talking with thee. 
Come in to dinner, Phineas. I say," turning back to John 
Halifax with a sudden thought, " art thee hungry ? " 
20 " Very hungry. Nearly starving." Nature gave way at 
last, and the great tears came into the poor boy's eyes. 

" Bless me ! then come in and have thy dinner," said 
Abel Fletcher, as he disappearedr 

And holding the lad fast, I brought him into my 
25 father's house. 
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JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN — H 

When dinner was over and my father had returned to 
the tanyard, John came to my easy-chair and asked me 
how I felt and if he could do anything for me before he 
went away. 

"Why do you want to go?" I asked. "You haven't 6 
any work." 

" No, I wish I had," he replied. " But I '11 get some." 

« How ? " 

" Just by trying everything that comes to hand. That 's 
the only way. I never wanted bread nor begged it yet, lo 
though I have often been rather hungry. And as for 
clothes" — he looked down at his threadbare coat, here 
and there almost burst into holes by the stout muscles of 
the big, growing bdy — " well, I 'm afraid she would be 
sorry, that 's all. She always kept me so tidy." 16 

By the way he spoke, "she" must have meant his 
mother. There the orphan lad had an advantage over 
me. Alas! I did not remember mine. 

"Come," I said, "cheer up. Who knows what may 
happen ? " 20 

For I had been revolving many plans which had one 
sole aim and object, — to keep near me this lad whose 
companionship and help seemed to me, brotherless and 
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sisterless as I was, the very thing that would give me an 
interest in life, or at least make it drag on less wearily. 

My entreaty, " You '11 not go yet ? " was so earnest that 
it apparently touched the friendless boy to the core. 
6 " Thank you," he said, in an unsteady voice, as leaning 
against the fireplace^ he drew his hand backward and for- 
ward across his face. " You are very kind ; I '11 stay an 
hour or so, if you wish it." 

" Then let us go into the garden. It is pleasant there." 
10 I lifted myself and began searching for my crutches. 
John found them and put them into my hand, with a 
grave, pitiful look. 

" You don't need these things," I said, making pretense 
to laugh, for I had not grown used to them and often felt 
15 ashamed. 

"I hope you will not need them always," he replied. 
" I think, if you do not mind, I could carry you. 1 carried 
a meal sack once weighing eight stone." 

I burst out laughing, and consented to assume the place 
20 of the meal sack. He took me on his back and fairly 
trotted with me down the garden walk. 

" Please take me to the clematis arbor, where we can 
see the river boats. Now, how do you like our garden ? " 
"It is a very nice place," he answered, as he gazed 
26 about him. 
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Certainly it was a nice place. A large square of grass, 
level as a bowling green, surrounded the arbor. Years 
ago, when I was too weak to walk, I knew, by crawling, 
every inch of this soft, green, mossy, daisy-patterned 
carpet, bounded by its broad gravel walk. 6 

John Halifax's comprehensive gaze seemed to take 
in all. 

" Have you lived here long ? " he asked me. 

" Ever since I was bom," I replied. 

'' Ah well, it 's a nice place," he repeated sadly. " This lo 
grass plot is very even, and thirty yards square, I should 
say. I 'd get up and pace it, only I 'm rather tired." 

" Are you ? Yet you would carry — " 

" Oh, that *s nothing. I 've often walked farther than 
today. But still it 's a good step across the country 16 
since morning." 

" How far have you come ? " 

" From the foot of those hills over there. I have seen 
bigger ones ; but they are steep enough, and bleak and 
cold, too, especially when one is lying out among the 20 
sheep. At a distance they look pleasant. This is a very 
pretty view." 

Yes, so I had always thought it ; and it seemed more 
beautiful than ever now that I had some one to enjoy it 
with me. On the river side my father had cut down the 26 
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yew hedge which inclosed us, and we had a goodly sweep 
of country. Between us and the river were wide green 
pasture lands where all sorts of cattle were grazing. The 
stream itself lay so low as to be invisible from where we 
6 sat ; you could only trace its course by the small white 
sails that glided in and out from behind clumps of trees. 

They attracted Johns attention. '^ Those can't be 
boats, surely," he said. " Is there water there ? " 

"Indeed there is. It is the Severn River. You would 
10 hardly believe so, to look at it here, but it gets steadily- 
broader and turns out a noble river by the time it reaches 
the King's Roads, and forms the Bristol Channel." 

"I've seen the Bristol Channel," cried John, with a 
bright look. " Ah, I like the Severn.*' 
15 He stood gazing at it a good while and then went to 
examine the yew hedge. 

Now, far and near, our hedge was noted. There was not 

its like in the whole country. It was about fifteen feet 

high and as many feet thick. Century after century of 

20 growth and careful clipping had made it as solid as a wall. 

John poked in and about it, leaning against its branches, 
but they resisted all his strength. 

At length he came back to me, his face glowing with 
the vain efforts he had made. 
26 " What were you about ? Did you want to get through ? " 
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^^ I just wanted to see if it were possible." 

I shook my head. " What would you do, John, if you 
were shut up here and had to get over the yew hedge ? 
You could not climb it." 

"I know that, and therefore I should not waste time 6 
in trying." 

" Would you give up then ? " 

He smiled ; there was no " giving up " in that smile of 
his. " I '11 tell you what I 'd do," he said ; " I 'd begin and 
break it, twig by twig, till I forced my way through and lo 
got out safe on the other side." 

" Well done, lad ! but if it is all the same to thee, I 
would rather thee did not try that experiment upon my 
hedge at present." 

It was my father who spoke. He had overheard our is 
conversation as he approached the arbor ; but he did not 
seem displeased — nay, I think he was a good deal amused. 

The moment Abel Fletcher appeared, John Halifax 
seemed to lose all his boyish fun and go back to that 
premature gravity which I supposed his harsh experience 20 
of the world had necessarily taught him. It was very sad 
to see in a boy so young. 

My father sat down beside me on the bench and, lean- 
ing on his stick with both hands, eyed John Halifax 
sharply all over from top to toe. 25 
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" Did'st thee say thee wanted work, lad ? Well, what 
work canst thou do ? " 

" Anything," was the eager answer. 

"Anything generally means nothing," said my father. 
6 " What hast thee been at aU this year ? " 

" Let me think a minute and I '11 tell you," John said 
respectfully. " All the spring I was at a farmer's, riding the 
plow horses and hoeing turnips ; then I went up the hills 
with some sheep. In June I tried haymaking and caught 
10 a fever. You need not start, sir ; I ' ve been well these six 
weeks, or I would n't have come near your son ; then — " 

" That will do, my lad ; I 'm satisfied." 

" Thank you, sir." 

"Thee need not say ^sir.' It is folly. I am Abel 
16 Fletcher." For my father retained the Friends' mode of 
speech. 

" Very well ; I will remember," answered the boy, fear- 
lessly. " And now, Abel Fletcher, I shall be thankful for 
any work that you can give me." 
20 " We '11 see about it." 

I looked gratefully at my father, but his next words 
rather modified my pleasure. 

" Phineas," he said, " one of my men at the tanyard has 
enlisted this day. Dost thee think this lad is fit to take 
25 his place ? " 
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« Whose place, father ? " 

« BiU Watkins's." 

I was dumfoiinded. I had occasionally seen the said 
Bill Watkins whose business it was to collect the skins 
which my father had bought from the farmers round 6 
about. A vision of Bill and his cart on their way to the 
tanyard presented itself to me, and the idea of John 
Halifax in such a position was not agreeable. 

" But, father, is n't there anything else ? " I asked. 

He knew too well how I disliked the tanyard and all lo 
belonging to it. 

" I have nothing else," he replied. '^ ^ He that will not 
work, neither shall he eat.' " 

" I will work," said John, sturdily. " I don't care what 
it is, if it is only honest work." i6 

Abel Fletcher turned his back on me and addressed 
himself solely to John Halifax. 

" Can'st thee drive ? " he inquired. 

^' That I can," said John, and his eyes brightened with 
boyish delight. 20 

" Dost thee know anything of tanning ? " 

" No, but I can learn." 

" Well, in the meantime, thee can drive the cart." 

"Thank you, sir — Abel Fletcher, I mean. I'll do it 
well, — that is, as well as I can." 26 
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Having settled the question of wages, which John did 
not debate at all, my father left us, but turned back when 
halfway across the green-turfed square. 

^^Here is a week's pay in advance," he said, "and I 
6 will pay thee a shilling less every Saturday till we get 
straight." 

" Very well, sir ; and thank you." 

John took off his cap as he spoke and Abel Fletcher 
touched his in return of the salutation. Then he walked 
10 away and we had the garden to ourselves. 

I grasped John's hand and, looking up at him as he 
stood thoughtfully by me, whispered that I was very glad. 

"So am I," said he in a low tone. Then all his old 
manner returned. He threw his battered cap high in the 
16 air and shouted out, " Hurrah ! " And I, in my poor 
quavering voice, shouted too. 

groat : an old English coin, equal to about eight cents. — shilling : an 
English coin, equal to about twenty-four cents. — stone : a weight which 

legally is fourteen pounds, but in practice varies with the article weighed 

bowling green : a level plot of greensward on which the game of ninepins 
is played. — yew: an evergreen allied to the pines. — Friends : a religious 
sect, popularly called Quakers. They hold that all titles are unnecessary, 
and use thee and thou instead of you, — a form of speech usually corrupted 
among them into thee as nominative as well as objective. 
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GULLIVER IN LILLIPUT 

Jonathan Swift 

Jonathan Swift, an eminent divine and author, was born in Dublin, 
Ireland, in 1667, and died there in 1745. His fame rests mainly upon his 
GuUiver's Travels, a satire upon the conduct of human affairs. 

Note. On a voyage to the South Sea, Lemuel Gulliver is shipwrecked 
and driven upon a strange shore. He lies down upon the grass to sleep, 5 
and on waking finds that he is the prisoner of a number of tiny human 
creatures, less than six inches in height, who have bound him to the 
ground with cords and pegs. His captors give him food and drink, and 
with infinite trouble convey him to their city, where he is lodged in an 
unused temple. Chained to the gate of his house, he receives a visit from 10 
the emperor and his court. In the following pages notice how the impres- 
sion of reality is strengthened by the careful details of the description. 

When I found myself on my feet I looked about me, 
and must confess I never beheld a more entertaining 
prospect. The country around appeared like a garden, is 
and the fields, generally about forty feet square, were 
like so many beds of flowers. The tallest trees were 
about seven feet high. 

The Emperor, advancing toward me, surveyed me with 
great admiration, but kept beyond the length of my chain. 20 
He is taller, by almost the breadth of my nail, than any of 
his court, which alone is enough to strike awe into the 
beholders. His features are strong, his body and limbs 
well proportioned, and all his motions are graceful. 
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The better to behold him I lay on my side, so that my 
face was level with his, and he stood but three yards off. 
However, I have since had him many times in my hand, 
and therefore cannot be mistaken in my description. His 
6 dress was very plain and simple, but he wore on his head 
a light helmet of gold, adorned with jewels and a plume. 
He held his sword drawn in his hand to defend himself if 
I should happen to break loose; it was almost three 
inches long, and the hilt was of gold, enriched with diar 

10 monds. His voice was shrill, but very clear, and I could 
hear it distinctly even when I stood up. He spoke often 
to me, and I answered ; but neither of us could under- 
stand a word. 

The ladies and courtiers were all most magnificently 

15 clad. There were several priests and lawyers present 
(as I gu^sed by their habits), who were commanded to 
address themselves to me. I spoke to them in as many 
languages as I had the least smattering of, but all to 
no purpose. 

20 After about two hours the court retired, and I was left 
with a strong guard to keep away the crowd, some of 
whom had the impudence to shoot their arrows at me as 
I sat by the door of my house. But the colonel ordered 
six of them to be seized and delivered bound into my 

25 hands. 
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I took them all in my right hand and put five of them 
into my coat pocket ; as to the sixth I made a face as if 
I would eat him alive. The poor man screamed terribly, 
and the colonel and his officers were much distressed, 

5 especially when they saw me take out my knife. But I 
soon put them out of fear, for, cutting the strings he was 
bound with, I set him gently on the ground, and away he 
ran. I treated the rest in the same manner, taking them 
one by one out of my pocket, and I saw that both soldiers 

10 and people were highly delighted at this mark of my 
kindness. 

Toward night I crawled with some difficulty into my 
house, where I lay on the ground, as I had to do for a 
fortnight, till a bed was prepared for me out of six hun- 

16 dred beds of the ordinary size. Six hundred servants were 
appointed to wait upon me, and three hundred tailors to 
make me a suit of clothes. Moreover six of his Majesty's 
greatest scholars were employed to teach me their lan- 
guage, so that soon I was able to converse, after a fashion, 

20 with the Emperor, when he honored me with his visits. 
The first words I learned were to express my desire for 
liberty, and these I repeated every day on my knees. 
His answer was that this must be a work of time, and 
that I must first swear a peace with him and his kingdom. 

26 He told me also that I must be searched by two of his 
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officers ; that he knew this could not be done without my 
consent and help ; and that he trusted them in my hands. 
Whatever they took from me he promised should be 
returned to me when I left the country. 

I took up the two officers and put them first into my 5 
coat pockets, and then into every other pocket about me 
except a secret one which I had no mind should be 
searched. It contained only a pair of spectacles and a 
small spyglass, which, being of no consequence to the 
Emperor, I did not think myself bound in honor to dis- lo 
cover. The officers, having pen, ink, and paper about 
them, made a list of everything they saw, which I after- 
wards translated into English, as follows : 

"In the right coat pocket of the man-mountain we 
found only one great piece of coarse cloth, large enough 15 
to cover the carpet of your Majesty's chief room of state. 

" In the left we saw a huge silver chest, with a cover 
of the same metal, which we were not able to lift. We 
desired that it should be opened, and one of us stepping 
into it found himself up to the mid-leg in a sort of dust 20 
that set us both a-sneezing. 

" In his right waistcoat pocket we found a huge bundle 
of white, thin substances, folded one over another, tied 
with a strong cable, and marked with black figures which 
we humbly conceive to be writings. 25 
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^^ In the left there was a sort of engine, from the back 
of which were extended twenty long poles, with which, 
we conjecture, the man-mountain combs his head. 

" In the smaller pocket, on the right side, were several 
6 round flat pieces of metal of different sizes. Some of these 
were so large and heavy that my comrade and I could 
hardly lift them. 

" From another pocket hiing a great silver chain with a 
wonderful kind of engine at the bottom. We directed him 
10 to draw out whatever was at the end of that chain. It 
appeared to be a globe, half silver, and half of some trans- 
parent metal. He put this engine to our ears, and it made 
an incessant noise like a water mill. We conjecture that 
it is either some unknown animal, or the god that he 
15 worships. We are more inclined to the latter opinion 
because he assured us that he seldom did anything with- 
out consulting it. 

" This is the list of what we found about the body of 
the man-mountain, who treated us with great civility." 

liabits : garments colonel (k<ir'n61) : the chief oflBcer of a regiment. — 

discoYer : disclose, show. — conjecture : imagine or believe. 
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DADDY JAKE, THE RUNAWAY — I 

Joel Chandler Harris 

Joel Chandler Harris (1848-1908) was a Southern author, whose 
stories of negro folklore are of great interest and value. 

Note. Daddy Jake, the Runaway, in its original form, is a much 
longer and more charming story than this abridged and adapted version. 
To enjoy it to the full one must read it in the negro dialect. 5 

One fine day in September, in the year 1863, there was 
quite an uproar on the Gaston plantation. Uncle Jake, 
the carriage driver, was missing. He was more than fifty 
years old, and it was the first time he had been mining 
since his mistress had been big enough to call him. But lo 
he was missing now. Here was his mistress waiting to 
order the carriage ; here was his master fretting and fum- 
ing; and here were the two children, Lucien and Lillian, 
crying because they did n't know where Uncle Jake was — 
"Daddy Jake," who had always seemed to be within 15 
sound of their voices, ready and anxious to answer them 
in any and every way. 

Then came the news that Daddy Jake had run away. 
This was, indeed, astounding news, and at first none of 
the Gastons would believe it. The son of the overseer 20 
also brought the further information that Daddy Jake, 
who had never had an angry word for anybody, had 
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struck the overseer with a hoe handle, and had then 
taken to the woods. 

Dr. Gaston was very angry indeed when he heard this 
story, and he told the overseer's son that he felt sure that 
5 his father was to blame. In fact he lost no time in dis- 
charging the man, but all this did not bring Daddy Jake 
back, and his absence caused a great deal of trouble on the 
plantation. It was found that half a dozen men had to be 
detailed to do his work, — one to attend to the carriage 
10 horses, another to look after the cows, another to feed the 
hogs and sheep, and still others to look after the thousand 
and one things to be done about the big house. 

Many and many a time Dr. Gaston walked up and 

down the veranda, wondering where the old man was, 

15 and his absence worried Mrs. Gaston a good deal. As for 

the children, they waited and waited for more than a 

week, and then they began to show their impatience. 

." He must come," said Lucien one day. " I 'm going after 
him. I 'm going to the landing to-morrow, and I '11 take 
20 the boat and go down the river and bring him back." 

" Oh, may I go too ? " asked Lillian. 

"Yes," said Lucien, loftily, "if you'll help me and not 
say anything about what we 're going to do." 

The Gaston plantation lay along both sides of the 
26 Oconee River, and as the only method of communication 
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was by means of a bateau, nearly everybody about the 
place knew how to manage one. Lucien was too young 
to row, but he knew how to guide the boat with a paddle 
while others used the oars. 

Accordingly the two children quietly made their arrange- 6 
ments to go in search of Daddy Jake. They got some 
meal sacks, two old quilts, and a good supply of biscuits 
and meat. The youngsters worked all day, so that when 
night came they were both tired and sleepy, but they 
managed to cover their supplies with the meal sacks, and lo 
the next morning they were up bright and early. 

It was all they could do to keep their scheme from their 
mother. Once Lillian was on the point of asking her 
something about it, but Lucien shook his head, and it was 
not long before they embarked on their journey. After 16 
seating Lillian in the bateau Lucien unfastened the chain 
from the stake, threw it into the boat, and jumped in him- 
self. Then, as the clumsy affair drifted slowly with the 
current, he seized a paddle, placed the blade against the 
bank, and pushed off out into the middle of the stream. 20 

The sun was shining brightly, the mocking birds were 
singing in the water oaks, and the children were light- 
hearted and happy. They were going to find Daddy Jake 
and fetch him home, and not for a moment did it occur 
to^ them that the old negro might have gone in another 26 
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direction. It seemed, somehow, to those on the Gaston 
plantation that whatever was good or great or wonderful 
came from " down the river." So Lucien and Lillian took 
no account of possible failure and hardship. 

6 As the boat drifted lazily along in the shade of the 
willows and oaks, the little voyagers could hear the field 
hands singing as they picked the opening cotton. To the 
children it seemed a very pleasant journey. They had no 
thought of danger. The river was their familiar friend. 

10 They had crossed and recrossed it hundreds of times, 
and were as contented in the bateau as they would have 
been in their mother^s room. After a while the current 
grew swifter, and the children, dipping their hands in the 
water, laughed aloud. 

16 Once the bateau, in running over a long stretch of 
shoals, was caught against a rock. An ordinary boat 
would have foundered, but this one, clumsy and deep set, 
merely obeyed the current. It slowly turned around and 
went on its way down the stream. After the shoals were 

20 passed the current became swifter, and the old bateau 
was swept along at a rapid rate. The trees on the river 
bank seemed to be running back toward home and the 
shadows on the water ran with them. 

Sometimes the boat swept through long stretches of 

25 meadow and marsh lands, and the children were delighted 
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to see the sandpipers running along the margin of the 
water. The swallows, not yet flown southward, skimmed 
along the river with quivering wing, and the kingfishers 
displayed their shining plumage in the sun. Then the 
youngsters ate their dinner. It was a very dry dinner, 5 
but they ate it with a relish. Queei>looking little birds 
peeped at them from the bushes ; squirrels chattered at 
them from the trees; green frogs greeted them by plun- 
ging into the water with a squeak ; turtles slid noiselessly 
off the banks at their approach ; a red fox, that had 10 
come to the river to drink, disappeared like a shadow 
before the sun; and once a great white crane rose in 
the air, flapping his wings heavily. 

Altogether it was a very jolly journey, and even when 
twilight came they were not afraid. The loneliness, the is 
sighing of the wind through the trees, the rippling of 
the water, the hooting of the big swamp owl, the cry 
of the whip-poor-will, — all these things might have 
frightened the children; but shining steadily in the 
evening sky they saw the star they always watched at 20 
home, and this was a great comfort. 

After a while the night grew chilly, and then they 
wrapped their quilts about them and lay down to sleep in 
the bottom of the boat. Thousands of stars shone over- 
head, as the bateau continued to drift down the river. 26 
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DADDY JAKE, THE RUNAWAY — II 

At last, toward morning, the boat was caught in an 
eddy and carried near the bank, where it rocked and swung 
lazily back and forth. 

Lucien suddenly raised himself on his elbow and 
6 rubbed his eyes. It was broad daylight, and a negro 
woman was watching him with curious interest. 

"Where am I?" he exclaimed, in something of a 
fright. 

"Don't you be scared, honey," she said soothingly. 
10 " You 're safe with me. But where were you-all going ? " 

" We are going down the river hunting for Daddy Jake. 
He 's a runaway now, but I reckon we 'll find him." 

" Are you Doctor Gaston's children?" asked the woman, 
with some show of eagerness. 
16 " Why, of course we are," said Lucien. 

The woman's eyes danced with joy. She clasped her 

hands together and exclaimed : " Honey, I could shout, 

I 'm so glad ! You stay right here by your little sister 

till I come back. I 'm going to run and make somebody 

20 happy. Now don't you move. Stay where you are." 

With that she disappeared in the bushes. Lucien kept 
very still. In the first place he was half frightened by 
the strangeness of his surroundings, and in the second 



place he was afraid his httle sister would wake and hegin 
to cry. He felt like crying himself, for he knew he was 
many miles from home and he felt very cold and uncom- 
fortable. Jxist then he caught sight of Daddy Jake run- 
ning toward him, his face wreathed in smiles and his 
eyes swimming in tears. 




" Why, honey," he exclaimed, hugging the boy close, 
" where in the world did you come from ? How 'd you 
know where to find Daddy Jake ? " 

" Sister and I started out to look for you," said Lucien, lo 
whimpering a little now that he had nothing to whimper 
for ; " and I think it was too bad of j'ou to run off and 
leave us all at home," 

" Well," said Daddy Jake, laughing, " I reckon I 'm 
the meanest old man in the United States. What did 15 
I tell you ? " he went on, turning to a group of negroes 
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that had followed him. "Didn't I tell you these were 
the cleverest children on the top side of this round 
world ? " 

The negroes laughed and made so much noise that they 
6 woke Lillian. When she saw Daddy Jake she gave one 
little cry and leaped into his arms. 

" I want to go home, right now/' she said. 

Daddy Jake thought the matter over. 

" There 's no use talking," said he, " I 've got to cany 
10 you back and set you down in sight of the house, but if I 
do they '11 catch me. That 's what 's troubling me." 

"Why, papa isn't angry," said Lucien. "He drove 
the overseer away for hitting you in the first place." 

" Well, well," said the old man, with a chuckle, " that 
15 being so, we '11 start for home and get there in time for 
supper. We '11 go over to Master Ingraham's and borrow 
his carriage and go in style." 

Daddy Jake was happy once more. A great burden had 
been taken from his mind. The other negroes were 
20 happy too, because the old man could go back to the 
plantation. Lillian was comfortable and contented, and as 
for Lucien, he felt himself a hero. He had found Daddy 
Jake and they were going home together. 

detailed : appointed for some special service. — Oconee (o ko'nS) : a 
river of northern Georgia — bateau (bato') : a clumsy, fiat-bottomed boat. 
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AT HOME AGAIN 

Johanna Spyri 

Note. The following selection is another chapter from the story of 
Heidi, already referred to in the early pages of this book. When the little 
Swiss girl was eight years old she was taken to the city to be the playmate 
of an invalid child. Though surrounded with every luxury, Heidi pined for 
her simple mountain home, and at last, after a whol^ year of longing, she 5 
was allowed to go back to her grandfather. 

Heidi ran up the mountain as fast as she could, but 
now and then she had to stand still, quite out of breath. 
The basket on her arm was heavy, and the path grew 
steeper and steeper the higher she went. 10 

The setting sun shone all around on the green slopes, 
and suddenly, on a distant mountain, a gleaming snow 
field came into view. Every few steps the child turned 
for a look at the glory that lay behind her. The rocky 
peaks flamed up to the sky, broad snow fields were aglow, 15 
and rosy clouds drifted high over all. From the crags 
the light glimmered and gleamed, and below, the valley 
swam in a golden vapor. 

Tears of joy ran down Heidi's cheeks. She felt so 
happy that she could hardly have fou^d words to express 20 
her thankfulness. Not until the light began to fade did she 
move away from the place. Then she ran so fast up the 
mountain that it was not long before she saw the boughs 
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of the fir trees above the roof, and then the roof itself, 
and then the whole hut. On the seat beside it sat her 
grandfather, smoking his pipe, and over the hut the old 
fir trees were rocking their branches and roaring in the 
5 evening wind. Then Heidi ran all the faster, and before 
the old man could see what was coming, the child rushed 




up to him, threw her basket on the ground, and hugged 
him. In her excitement she was unable to say anything 
except " Grandfather ! grandfather! grandfather!" 
D Neither did the grandfather say anything, but his eyes 
grew moist. He loosened Heidi's arms from his neck, took 
her on his knee, and looked at her for a moment. 

" So you have come home again, Heidi," he said. 
" How is it ? Did they send you away ? " 
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" Oh, no, grandfather, you must not think that ; they 
were all so good. But I could hardly wait to come home 
again to you, and I often cried, I was so homesick ; but I 
never said anything about it, because it would have been 
ungrateful. And then suddenly one morning — but per- 6 
haps it tells all about it in this letter — " Whereupon Heidi 
jumped down on the ground, took a letter and a heavy 
roll of coins from the basket, and laid them both in her 
grandfather's hand. 

" That belongs to you," he said, laying the money lo 
beside him on the seat. Then he topk the letter, and, 
having read it, put it into his pocket without a word. 

"Do you think you can drink milk with me still, 
Heidi?" he asked, while he took the child by the hand 
to lead her into the hut. " But take your money with i5 
you ; you can buy a bed with it and clothes enough to 
last you two or three years." 

"I really don't need it, grandfather," asserted Heidi. 
"I have a^bed already; and I have so many clothes that 
I shall never need any more." 20 

" Take it, then, and put it in the cupboard ; you will be 
able to use it sometime." 

Heidi obeyed and skipped after her grandfather into 
the hut, where, delighted to see everything again, she 
ran into every comer and up the ladder ; but there she 26 
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suddenly stood still and called down, somewhat con- 
cerned, " Oh, grandfather, I no longer have any bed 1 " 

" You will soon have another," sounded from below. 
" I did n't know that you would return. Now come and 
5 get your milk." 

The child came down, and taking her seat on her high 
stool in the old place, grasped l^er little bowl and drankj. 
as eagerly as if she had never had anything so precious 
within her reach before. When she put down her bowl, 
10 with a deep breath she said, " There is nothing in all the 
world so good as our goat's milk, grandfather." 

A shrill whistle sounded outside. Heidi shot out of the 
door like lightning. There was the whole flock of goats, 
skipping, jumping, and leaping down from the heights 
16 above, and Peter in their midst. 

When he saw Heidi he stood perfectly still as if rooted 
to the spot, and stared at her, speechless.' Heidi called 
out, "Good evening, Peter ! " and rushed in among the 
goats. " Schwanli ! Barli ! Do you know me still ? " 
20 The goats must have recognized her voice, for they 
rubbed their heads against her and began to bleat for joy. 
Heidi called them all by name, and they ran like wild 
creatures in confusion and crowded around her. 

The child was beside herself with delight at seeing her 
26 old companions once more. She was pushed and jolted 
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J^i;ther and thither by the fond, trusting goats until she 
came near the place where Peter was standing. 

" Ccnne down, Peter, and say ^ Good evening ' to me ! '* 
Heidi called to him. 

"Are you back again?" he finally managed to say in 5 
his astonishment ; and then he asked, as he always did 
when he went home at evening, " Will you come to the 
pasture with me to-morrow ? " 

" No, not to-morrow, but the day after, perhaps." 

" It is good to have you back again," said Peter, start- lo 
ing homeward. But iiever before had he had such dif- 
ficulty with the goatSy/foF; when he had at last, with 
coaxing and threatening, ^cceeded in collecting them 
about him, and Heidi h&d walked away with one arm 
around Schwanli's and the other about Barli's neck, they 15 
all with one accord turned and ran after the three. 

Heidi had to go into the shed with her two goats and 
shut the door, or Peter would never have succeeded in 
getting away with his flock. 

When the child came back into the hut she found her 20 
bed already made up, and wonderfully high and fragrant, 
for the hay was fresh, and the grandfather had very care- 
fully spread the linen sheet over it. Heidi lay down upon 
it with great delight and had a refreshing sleep, such as 
she had not enjoyed for a whole long year. During the 26 
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night her grandfather climbed the ladder many times, 
and listened carefully to discover if the child was asleep 
and was not restless. But Heidi slept right on without 
stirring, for her great, hungry longing was satisfied ; she 
6 had seen the mountains and the cliffs in the evening glow ; 
she had heard the fir trees roaring ; she was at home again. 



A SONG OF LOVE 



Lewis Carroll 



Lewis Carroll (1832-1890) was the pen name of Charles L. Dodgson, 
an English scholar. He is well known in this country as the author of 
Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass. 

10 Say, whose is the skill that paints valley and hill, 

Like a picture so fair to the sight ? 
That flecks the green meadow with sunshine and shadow, 

Till the little lambs leap with delight ? 
'T is a secret untold to hearts cruel and cold, 
15 Though 't is sung, by the angels above, 

In notes that ring clear for the ears that can hear — 

And the name of the secret is Love. 
For I think it is Love, 
For I feel it is Love, 
20 For I 'm sure it is nothing but Love ! 
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THE FIR TREE 

Edith M. Thohas 
Edith M. Thomas is an American poet. 

singing Wind, 
Searching field and wood, 

Canst thou find 
Aught that 's sweet or good, — 5 

Flowers to kiss awake, 
Or dewy grass to shake, 

Or feathered seed 

Aloft to speed ? 

Replies the wind : 10 

'' I cannot find 
Flowers to kiss awake. 
Or dewy grass to shake, 

Or feathered seed 

Aloft to speed ; I6 

Yet I meet 

Something sweet, 
When the scented fir — 
Balsam-breathing fir — 
In my flight I stir." 20 

wind : in poetry this is often pronounced with a long i. 
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THE STORY OF A FAMOUS ROMAN 

In the three hundred and ninety-third year after the 

building of the. city of Rome there suddenly opened in the 

market place a gulf so deep that no man could measure it. 

And this gulf could not be filled up, though all the people 

5 brought stones and earth and the like to cast into it. 

At last there came a message from the gods that the 
Romans were to discover what was the chief thing by 
which the state was made strong. " For/' said the sooth- 
sayers, " this thing, whatever it is, must, here be dedicated 

.J 

10 to the gods, if the commonwealth of Rome is to be saved 
from ruin." 

• 

Then was there great question as to what this thing 

might be. " Surely," said the fathers, " it is wealth that 

makes a state strong. Let us bring our gold and silver 

15 and gems and cast them into the gulf, and we shall see 

it close." 

Therefore did the women bring in all haste their jewels 
and their golden chains, that these might be flung into the 
gulf, but the glittering piles sank swiftly out of sight, and 
20 the chasm remained as wide as before. 

"Ah," said the soldiers whose valor had made Rome 
famous, "it is not gold that protects our state, but the 
armor of her brave men. Let us cast in our shields and 
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spears, our helmets and lances, if we would see this gulf 
close before our eyes." 

So the men of Kome brought their shining armor to the 
market place, but though great was the sacrifice, the gulf 
still yawned wide before them. 6 

Then stepped forth Marcus Curtius, a youth who had 
gained renown in war. " Listen ! " he said ; " it is not gold 
nor shining armor alone that has made the state strong, 
but the brave hearts of her sons. Think ye that there is 
nothing greater than wealth, nothing stronger than steel?" lo 

All the people stood silent as the young man turned his 
face first toward the temple and then toward the Capitol ; 
after which, stretching out his hands to the heavens above 
and to the mouth of the dreadful pit, he gave himseK up 
for his country. Being clothed in armor and with his is 
weapons in his hand, and having his horse arrayed as 
sumptuously as might be, he leaped into the gulf; and 
the multitude of men and women saw the earth close 
together over him. Thus were the gods appeased. 

Adapted from an old tradition 

after the building of the city : Roman history was reckoned from 753 B.C., 
the supposed date of the founding of Rome. — soothsayers: men who 
were supposed to explain the will of the gods. — the fathers: the leading 
men of the city. — the gods appeased : in most early religions sacrifices and 
offerings have played an important part. It was believed in Rome that 
when the gods were angry and nobody could be fairly blamed, they might 
be appeased by one who was willing to give up his life. 
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THE BLODGETT READERS 

By FRANCES E. BLODGETT and ANDREW B. BLODGETT, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Syracuse, N.Y. 



PRIM£R iimo, cloth, 115 pages, illustrated, partly in color, 30 cents 

The lessons of this first book occupy one page each, the sentence, one line in 
length, being the unit. The style is conversational, and the subjects those 
that most quickly attract the attention of children. The simple, well-selected 
vocabulary is introduced only as ^t as the learner can master the words. 

FIRST READER lamo, cloth, ix+ 131 pages, illustrated, with frontispiece 
in color, 30 cents 

The gradation between the " Primer" and the " First Reader '* is very easy, 
and the text b still conversational in character. The lessons tell about honey- 
bees, animals, trees, and other bits of natural history familiar to child life. 

SECOND READER iimo, cloth, 173 pages, illustrated, with frontis- 
piece in color, 35 cents 

Here the pupil finds the stories that he can read most easily and understand- 
ingly, — that will invite his growing powers to further effort. Nature, fable, 
' fact, and fancy are interwoven in a simple and fascinating manner, with always 
a care to ethical influence. 

THIRD READER lamo, cloth, 259 pages, illustrated, 45 cents 

"The Story of Hans,'* "Golden River," and "Tiny Tim's Christmas Din- 
ner" are only representative of the generous and well-chosen collection of Lit- 
tle Classics offered in this reader. The selections are all sufficiently complete 
to give the child a knowledge of and taste for the authors and their writings. 

FOURTH READER lamo, cloth, 382 pages, illustrated, 65 cents 

While satisfying the child's natural and wholesome craving for a story, the 
" Fourth Reader " opens to him a wide range of reading of intrinsic literary 
value, 'which will stimulate his intellectual interest and at the same time lay a 
foundation for the future study of history, mythology, science^ and poetry. 

FIFTH READER lamo, cloth, 481 pages, illustrated, 75 cents 

The " Fifth Reader" continues the plan of the Fourth and represents a still 
wider authorship in the best poetry and prose at home and abroad. The list 
includes not only such story-writers as Hugo, Scott, and Irving, but also 
historians and essayists of whom Carlyle, Motley, and Ruskin are typical. 

GINN AND COMPANY Publishers 



Cyr's Graded art readers 

By ELLEN M. C YR, Author of the Cyr Readers 

Book One. The Cyr Advanced First Reader. i2mo. Cloth. 104 pages. 
Illustrated in tint. List price, 30 cents 

Book Two. i2mo. Cloth. 136 pages. Illustrated in tint. List price, 35 cents 
Book T'hree. iimo. Cloth. 204 pages. Illustrated in tint. List price, 50 cents 

Ti if" ISS CYR is probably one of the very few children's authors ca- 
-*- -^ pable of accomplishing with unquestioned skill and good taste the 
task of writing a simple story, based on the masterpiece of some famous 
painter, that will ring true to the young reader and at the same time 
avoid belittling the painting and the artist. 

No series of readers is more popular among the schools throughout 
the country than the Cyr, and probably none are so widely used. 

For supplementary use the " Graded Art Readers " are unsurpassed in 
their beauty of illustration, simplicity of thought, and aesthetic develop- 
ment of the child mind. 

In the whole realm of schoolbooks there are probably no other pictures so 
artistically engraved and printed. They at least rival the best illustrations to 
be found in the literary and artistic magazines. — Colorado School Journal. 



CYR'S DRAMATIC FIRST READER 

By ELLEN M. CYR, Author of the Cyr Readera 
i2mo. Cloth. 104 pages. Illustrated by Edith B. Brand. List price, 30 cents 

'T^HIS decided departure from the usual reading book has been writ- 
-^ ten to satisfy the demand for more scope for action and expression 
in the early reading lessons. The stories are written in dialogue form 
and can be played or acted if the teacher so desires. The matter is full 
of life and will stimulate and delight the imagination of the child. The 
numerous illustrations are at once attractive and valuable in explaining 
the text. 
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GRADED SCHOOL SPELLER 

By FRANK £. SPAULDING, Superintendent of Schools, Newton, Mass., and 
WILLIAM D. MILLER, Superintendent of Schools, Easthampton, Mass. 



BOOK. I. 44 pages. List price, 15 cents ^ mailing price, 20 cents 

BOOK II. 48 pages. List price, 1 5 cents ; mailing price, 20 cents 

BOOK III. 52 pages. List price, 15 cents; mailing price, 20 cents 

BOOK IV. 52 pages. List price, 15 cents ; mailing price, 20 cents 

BOOK V. 59 pages. List price, 18 cents ; mailing price, 20 cents 

BOOK VI. 60 pages. List price, 18 cents; mailing price, 20 cents 

BOOK VII. 74 pages. List price, 18 cents; mailing price, 20 cents 

Each, i2mo, cloth 



IN addition to the usual and indispensable characteristics 
of all good spelling books, such as a good choice of words 
and careful grading, these books are decidedly inter- 
esting. Stories, the classics of childhood, of which "The 
Hare and the Tortoise," "The Three Bears," and "Little 
Red Riding Hood " are examples ; biographies of great men 
like Columbus, Washington, and Lincoln ; the interesting 
presentation of important events of our national history; 
simple and clear descriptions of the principal forms and 
activities of our government — city, state, and national — 
present words to the pupil in their natural use so that he 
learns to spell them while using them intelligently. At the 
same time, by skillful arrangement, all words are presented 
in the practical and time-honored columnar form. 

Of the twelve thousand words contained in the series 
nearly two thousand of the simpler ones are arranged and 
treated according to sound as well as meaning. Each of 
the seven parts contains ample work for one year, the series 
progressing with careful gradation from the most elementary 
to the most advanced spelling. 

_. 
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CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN 



THIS series of books consists so far as possible of 
complete works from the great masters, specially 
edited to meet the wants of young people in the school 
and in the home. 



^sop's Fables 

Andersen's Fairy Tales, Part i 

Andersen's Fairy Tales, Part 2 

Arabian Nights 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress 

Burt's Stories from Plato 

Cervantes's Don Quixote 

Chamisso's Peter Schlemihl 

Chesterfield's Letters 

Church's Stories of the Old World 

Defoe's Robinson Crusoe 

Dickens's Tale of Two Cities 

Epictetus 

Fiske-Irving's Washington 

Fouqu6's Undine 

Francillon's Gods and Heroes 

Franklin : His Life by Himself 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield 

Grimm's Fairy Tales, Part 1 

Grimm's Fairy Tales, Part II 

Grote and S^gur's Two Great Retreats 

Hughes's Tom Brown at Rugby 

Hugo's Jean Valjean 

Irving's Alhambra 

Irving's Sketch-Book (Six Selections) 

jefferies's Sir Bevis 

Johnson's Rasselas 

Kingsley's Greek Heroes 

Kingsley's Water-Babies 



Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare 

Litchfield's Nine Worlds 

Marcus Aurelius 

Martineau's Peasant and the Prince 

Montgomery's Heroic Ballads 

Plutarch's Lives 

Rami's BimU 

Ruskin, Selections from 

Ruskin's King of the Golden River 

Saintine's Picciola 

Scott's Guy Mannering 

Ivanhoe 

Lady of the Lake 

Lay of the Last Minstrel 

Marmion 

Old Mortality 

Quentin Durward 

Rob Roy 

Tales of a Grandfather 

Talisman 
Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice 
Southey's Life of Nelson 
Spyri's Heidi 
Swift's Gulliver's Travels 
White's Selborne 
Williams and Foster's Selections foi 

Memorizing 
Wyss's Swiss Family Robinson 
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